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A TENTATIVE THEORY OF SUPERNORMAL 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The usual course of the scientific man is to find his facts 
and then produce a theory to explain them, and this is the 
proper order of events. It may seem strange, therefore, that 
the present writer should choose such a title for discussion 
when he has never personally witnessed such phenomena. 
But the reputation of men like Morselli, Foa, Venzano, Lom- 
broso, Bozzano, Dr. Ochorovics, Dr. Mangin, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Dr. Charles Richet, and a host of others with much 
the same scientific standing, to say nothing of the Institute 
General Psychologique in Paris, whether it convinces us or 
not of the existence of independent physical phenomena, 
makes it necessary to cultivate an open mind and to examine 
what we may have to do if we should have the fortune or 
misfortune to be convinced. It should be proper, therefore, 
to cast about for a point of view, if for no other reason than 
to see if we have any facts in our experience that would en- 
able us to articulate such phenomena with the better known. 
This articulation is precisely the process of science when it 
desires to make any fact explicable and intelligible. Other- 
wise the world would seem chaotic. It is a connected whole 
that science seeks to discover, and while it hesitates at any 
new fact the first thing it does in any situation demanding 
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belief.in the new is to examine whether a relation to the old 
can be found. 

It is precisely the anomalous character of physical phe- 
nomena that excites distrust in the assertion of their exist- 
ence. That distrust, however, would be less were it not for 
the long history of fraud and delusion that hangs about them 
and the limited nature of them where affirmed. In the ex- 
perimental form they are so closely associated in kind with 
the phenomena which are so easily explicable by fraud and 
trickery that it is difficult to get any sane man to listen to 
their claims. What is necessary, therefore, is to secure that 
pliability of form and manifestation which of itself either com- 
plicates or excludes the probability of fraud before we give 
them serious attention. The limited range of physical phe- 
nomena as reported in lifted tables, flying tambourines, tum- 
bling chairs, apparitions of faces, etc., which can be so easily 
duplicated by trickery, as perhaps many other types of phe- 
nomena, arouse suspicion, and we demand that some varia- 
tion from the orthodox incidents be established as a condition 
of serious treatment. Of course, we occasionally hear of 
such, but the prevailing typé is so monotonous that we nat- 
urally wish for the same plasticity of experiment as we em- 
ploy in the laboratory. The anomalous character of the 
facts, however, lies in their real or apparent contravention ot 
physical law. 

The claim that physical objects have been made to move 
without any visible contact has a peculiarly strong prejudice 
to meet. I do not say “ prejudice” in any necessarily bad 
sense of the term. It is our previous experience that estab- 
lishes this “ prejudice” or bias. It is a body of knowledge 
which we have come to trust as a law of nature. Anything 
said to contradict this must be received with caution. Now 
our normal experience in all the ordinary affairs of life, previ- 
ous to certain discoveries of modern science, has taught us 
that objects require contact of some kind to cause their mo- 
tion. We have come to believe that this is a universal law, 
and perhaps a necessary one in mechanics. In any apparent 
exception we seek some evidence that the law is not violated 
and that contact prevails notwithstanding appearances. In 
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conjurers’ tricks we observe apparent exceptions to the law. 
but the moment we are able to see the real explanation of 
them we discover a confirmation of the law. The contact 
that explains the facts was itself concealed from observation. 
Hence whenever the claim is made that physical objects have 
been seen to move without visible contact with other objects 
we suspect some sort of deception in the phenomena, using 
our normal experiences as the standard of nature. So uni- 
form is that experience that we cannot easily imagine an ex- 
ception to it, and much less are we tempted to do so when we 
know that conjuring can simulate the phenomena in a variety 
of ways. Finding the appearances deceptive within a large 
range of experience we come to think that all appearances 
are deceptive. 

This conception of the facts of experience establishes, as 
I have said, a bias. Perhaps we should call it a law of things 
which must not easily be set aside when claims to telekinesis 
or movement of physical objects without contact are made. It 
would seem useless to try a theory of such phenomena unt! 
they had been proved to be facts. But it is a part of the evi- 
dence for their possibility that we have always to examine 
the strength of the assumption that objects cannot move 
without contact. All proof whatsoever depends as much on 
the mind to whom it is presented as it does upon the mind 
that presents it. If the sceptic cannot examine his own 
premises he cannot be made to yield to either fact or argu- 
ment, and vour conversion depends as much on open-minded- 
ness as upon the character of him who reports facts. The 
sceptic may refuse any evidence whatsoever that objects can 
move without contact, and it will be hopeless to experiment, 
to report facts, and to marshall arguments if that is what we 
have to meet. It is only another dogmatism claiming the 
authority of experience in the place of the authority of re- 
ligion. When it comes to this extreme the criticism of scep- 
ticism may have its claims urged upon the limitations of ex- 
perience. Experience of any kind reveals only facts, no mat- 
ter how uniform they have been. It does not determine any 
necessary law of nature. It is but a revealer of facts and not 
any limitations to the order of things. For all that we know 
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there may be numerous instances in which objects may move 
without contact. Our “law” of nature is only the uniform- 
ity of sensory experience and as we are always seeking the 
real causes of things beyond sense—even in all forms of ma- 
terialism—we are relying upon supersensible standards of 
explanation. 

But I shall not urge any exception to sense experience in 
the case. I think we can concede too strong a case to the 
sceptic at this point to try metaphysical objections to the 
uniformity of experience. All that such remarks accomplish 
is the definition of experience which limits us to facts and 
does not exclude the occurrence of very different facts, if the 
evidence be forthcoming that they are such. 

But there is another point to be mentioned. It has been 
a paradoxical doctrine of physical science that no physical 
objects can ever by any possibility be gotten into contact. 
If such a view be true it sets aside the assumption of the 
sceptic that motion of objects is not possible without contact. 
I was taught this view when I was in the High School and it 
has often been repeated by physicists since. Such a doctrine 
makes havoc of the maxim upon which the sceptic relies to 
dispute telekinesis. It simply indicates that motion of ob- 
jects with contact is impossible and the field is open for the 
most extensive telekinesis possible. 

I shall not urge this criticism seriously, as it is in reality 
metaphysical and speculative. It does not in fact deny sensi- 
ble contact. It only denies supersensible contact, and the 
sensible law of motion in certain cases is undoubtedly that of 
contact. But the paradoxical speculations of the physicist 
may well be used to define the nature and limits of the law 
which the sceptic so dogmatically extends into a necessity, 
and that is all we need to accomplish. 

There is, however, one and perhaps several distinct ex- 
ceptions to the sensible law of contact which can be legiti- 
mately pressed against the dogmatic sceptic. One is found 
in the phenomena of magnetism. We here see that iron fil- 
ings can be made to move without contact of any kind and 
the distance involved is determined by the size and strength 
of the magnet. In the case of the magnetic needle the dis- 
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tance is six thousand miles, and there is no limit to this but 
that of the nature of the magnet. That there is no sensible 
contact in these phenomena is the clearest fact imaginable. 
But we have been blinded to the exceptional character of it 
by the metaphysical explanations of the physicist. He re- 
sorts to vibrations intervening between the magnet and the 
filings or the needle to establish some sort of contact. But 
this does not help him in the case. It was sensible contact 
that defined the nature of his law when he first set it up. He 
did not use vibrations to account for motion with contact and 
it is not intelligible to insist that it is still contact when sense 
perception is the standard of measurement and when this is 
abandoned in the attempt to set up contact of another kind in 
magnetism, a contact, by the way, that is not very intelligible 
to ordinary experience, and only deceives those who do not 
stop to analyze their terms when used. If sensible contact is 
our criterion for determining the law of motion in objects, and 
it is this form of contact that defines the law upon which the 
sceptic relies for doubting or denying the possibility of tele- 
kinesis, then we have a perfectly clear refutation of his claims 
in the phenomena of magnetism. What he constantly for- 
gets in his urging the law of contact is that its universality is 
an inheritance of an age in science which no longer existed 
after the discovery of the laws of magnetism. That science 
passed away with this discovery and with it the universality 
of motion depending upon contact, but the sceptic has not yet 
learned the fact. He is still insisting upon a standard of 
truth which no longer exists. We cannot any longer say 
that objects cannot be moved without contact. We have an 
exception to this so-called “law” that is as wide as the sup- 
posed “law”’ itself. For all that we know there may be 
many other exceptions. 

There is one other limitation to it of some importance. 
This is wireless telegraphy. Here the electric station on 
one continent can initiate motion in the coherer place at any 
distance from the electrical station and on another continent. 
The phenomena here are closely analogous to those of mag- 
netism and in fact belong to the same general class. 

It is possible that chemical affinity is another illustration 
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of telekinesis. Its apparent manifestation in most instances 
involves sensible contact, but there are instances in which 
this contact is not present and in which it is even prevented 
sensibly. An illustration of this separation and of the action 
of chemical affinity without contact is exosmose and endos- 
mose. ‘The evidence of it is less manifest in other cases. 

I have already referred to the effort of physical science to 
reduce this and the phenomena of magnetism to the law of 
contact by means of vibrations connecting the causal agent 
with the effect at a distance. But the slightest examination 
will show that this effort is an illusion if it assumes that con- 
ceptions have not been changed. ‘The law of contact which 
previous science had accepted was sensible, as I have re- 
marked, and all supersensible use of the terms was named 
metaphysics and this by the sceptics themselves. It is 
only equivocation which would identify the phenomena of 
magnetism in their principle with those of sensible experi- 
ence. We only save ourselves by the use of the same term 
with an altered meaning and imagine that we have not 
changed our views or that the old law has not been limited. 
That, as I have remarked, was sensible contact, this is super- 
sensible and speculative and besides appeals to modes of 
causality with which sensible experience is not familiar. We 
may still speak of “ contact,” but it is not the “contact ” of 
earlier science. Sensible “contact” is not necssary, and 
supersensible “ contact’ is another kind, and might include 
many more forces than magnetism and the electrical agencies 
of wireless telegraphy. 

But let us suppose that we may still speak of “ contact ” 
in association with waves or undulations as assumed in elec- 
tricity and magnetism. Not only are these extremely specu- 
lative forms of agency, but they show such a modification of 
the “law” which the average man so insists upon that we 
may well ask whether further modifications might not be pos- 
sible, if only we could discover other agencies in the cosmos 
besides electricity and magnetism. Might not supersensible 
“contact” hold good for these other imaginable forces as 
well as the familiar ones. It would not matter whether we 
regarded “ contact ” as necessary or not, if we once transcend 
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the sensible law of kinesis. We should have a law of initiat- 
ing motion which might create possibilities of telekinesis 
whether we chose to conceive it as one of “ contact” or not. 
If we insisted upon limiting the true law to sensible experi- 
ence, then magnetism and wireless telegraphy are absolute 
exceptions to it and show that motion without contact is per- 
haps a deeper law of kinesis than the one so strenuously de- 
fended. It would only be a question of evidence to extend 
this telekinesis to other manifestations. There would be 
nothing absolute in the sensible law. Anything might be 
possible after admitting that it is not the universal law of 
kinesis. On the other hand, if we insist upon still conceiving 
magnetism and wireless telegraphy as modifications of this 
law, generalizing the idea of “contact” to cover both the 
sensible and the supersensible forms of it, then we have only 
to recognize that once we have sailed out into the supersen- 
sible there are no a priori limits to what we may discover. 
There may be other forces transcending sensible experience 
in the matter of initiating motion in objects. We have only 
to be open-minded and to examine the evidence for the fact of 
it and explanations may take care of themselves. 

But there is one more instance of causal influence upon 
motion without contact, and it is the most universal law of 
nature that we know and is also one that physicists have not 
been able to reduce to any form of vibrations. It is the law 
of gravitation. It is characteristic of this law that it acts 
without regard to distance as illustrated in the limited appli- 
cation of magnetism and wireless telegraphy. The physicist 
describes it as involving the influence of every particle of mat- 
ter in the cosmos upon every other particle and this at any 
distance whatever. We know what it will do with falling 
objects within ordinary experience, and the restraining power 
of it on the solar bodies in their motion about the sun may be 
imagined from the statement of Sir Oliver Lodge in his little 
book on “The Ether of Space.” He says: “ The force with 
which the moon is held in its orbit would be great enough to 
tear asunder a steel rod four hundred miles thick, with a 
tenacity of 30 tons per square inch.” All this is exerted 
without contact and without an evidence of undulatory waves 
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or vibrations connecting the different points of space through 
which this force acts. The distance of the moon is 240,000 
miles from the Earth. ‘Take the same law in the distances 
over which light has to pass for 50,000 years before it can 
reach the Earth. 

It is possible that there is any number of laws of actio in 
distans or of kinesis without contact. It is certain that in the 
three types of it mentioned we have a very wide application 
of it and one of them the most fundamental law of the cos- 
mos. After admitting this it will only be a matter of evi- 
dence to prove it in new cases. Nor am I equivocating in 
the use of these instances. I am not indicating or implying 
that there is any specific resemblance to the movement of 
tables and other objects in the presence of mediums. All 
that I am contending for is that the point of view from which 
the sceptic bases his attack upon actio in distans is antiquated 
and requires the scientist to go back a century and to ignore 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton in order to gain a lever- 
age for a priori assault. ‘These illustrations establish the gen- 
eral fact of action without contact and make this broad type 
of telekinesis perhaps a more general law than that of contact. 
The dogmatism which rests upon denying motion without 
contact in any case is a silly superstition, tho the attitude of 
the sceptic toward the specific instances alleged in the pres- 
ence of mediums may be justified. All that is claimed is that 
the general law of telekinesis is well recognized in physical 
science and that its specific illustration in alleged spiritistic 
phenomena is questioned. 

One of the chief reasons for this scepticism is the claim 
of the spiritualists. They have long alleged that telekinesis 
under spirit agency was a fact. Their mere assertion of the 
fact of movement without contact might have been contested 
less obstinately if the explanation had not been ascribed to 
spirits. Men have been accustomed to refer mechanical ef- 
fects to mechanical forces, not always mindful of the fact that 
within certain limits consciousness was capable of initiating 
mechanical effects. But as we did not seem to have evi- 
dence that consciousness was capable of a discarnate exist- 
ence, it appeared more natural either to question the fact of 
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telekinesis or to insist that, if it actually occurred, it should 
be referrible to mechanical forces. No one in the scientific 
world would tolerate the spirit hypothesis and perhaps the 
sceptic had his rights antecedent to the recognition of evi- 
dence of another sort for the existence of discarnate con- 
sciousness. Hence as no resemblances to magnetic phe- 
nomena were traceable and as the alleged facts were 
more or less lawless and were especially associated with 
conditions affected by the character of the medium and 
various circumstances associated therewith, it was easier to 
question the alleged facts than it was to admit the possibility 
of them from what was known in physical science. It was 
quite desirable to have all presumptions kept in the back- 
ground in order to have a better fulcrum against the minor 
premise in the argument. The possible explanation in gen- 
eral laws was disregarded in the interests of the evidential 
issue regarding the facts. 

It ought to be a clear perception of intelligent persons, 
after these remarks, that physical phenomena alone, that is, 
apart from the required kind of mental phenomena associated 
with them, would not prove the existence of discarnate spir- 
its. The one thing necessary to do this is mental phenomena 
of a supernormal kind that would prove the personal identity 
of a living person over a telegraph wire. But this demand 
for the type of evidence opens the question of the relation of 
physical phenomena to the problem of the existence of spirits, 
and this can be made clear only by an examination of what 
that problem is. It has been usual to assume without ques- 
tion, especially among spiritualists, that any supernormal 
physical phenomena would prove the existence of spirits. 
But a careful analysis of the question as it is understood by 
the scientist and the philosopher will show that this assump- 
tion is not correct. 

Much will depend upon what we mean by a “ spirit.” In 
the broadest sense of this term a “ spirit” is only the real or 
supposed subject of consciousness, the thing that thinks, feels 
and wills. But as the term “ mind” or “soul” is appropri- 
ated for this purpose usually and assumed to be something 
else than the brain, it has been very common to employ the 
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term “ spirit ’’ to denote or define the discarnate soul, that is, 
the energy or thing which survives death and at the same 
time carries its earthly function of thinking, feeling and will- 
ing with it. Now tho this is the definition of “ spirit” in 
the minds of those who believe that it survives, the definition 
does not carry with it the legitimacy of the belief. It only 
tells us what a discarnate mind would be if it survived. The 
materialistic view admits the definition, but denies the reality 
of that which is thereby defined. It also denies the existence 
of an incarnate soul or “ spirit.” For this view the brain suf- 
fices to explain the phenomena of consciousness in all their 
forms. But owing to the fact that an ancient, and perhaps 
some modern schools of thought, have supposed that a soul 
or “spirit? may perish tho it be something other than the 
brain, there are two problems for most of us to solve. The 
first is the existence of incarnate “ spirit ” or mind, something 
other than the brain to serve as the basis of consciousness, 
and the second is the existence of discarnate mind or “ spirit.” 
The evidence for these two suppositions is not the same. 
The proof of the latter would carry with it the evidence of the 
former, but the proof of the former does not imply the exist- 
ence of the latter. Of course if personal consciousness and 
its memories survive death this fact would imply that, during 
life, it was a function of something else than the brain. But 
the fact that a subject of consciousness other than the brain 
existed during life would not in all cases imply that it would 
retain its memories and personal identity after death, tho 
the survival of its substance would be carried with the inde- 
structibility of substance. Hence the problem. of most im- 
portance is to determine whether personal identity survives 
after death. 

Now the existence of independent physical phenomena, 
for instance, the movement of a table without contact, or tele- 
kinetic phenomena generally, apart from evidence of personal 
identity, would have no significance for the existence of dis- 
carnate “ spirit.””. Such phenomena would only indicate the 
need of some new energy. It might be discarnate spirit, but 
the facts would not serve as evidence of it. Nor would the 
association of intelligence with the phenomena prove the ex- 
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istence of discarnate spirit. This intelligence would have to 
be accompanied by evidence of personal identity of a de- 
ceased person. If it indicated nothing else than what suf- 
ficed to explain the occurrence of the physical phenomena, 
we might stop with the mind of the medium in such condi- 
tions that enabled it to act independently of the bodily organ- 
ism. ‘This would be an important step toward spiritism and 
would imply its probability. We should be using a form of 
energy with which we are already familiar. It is true that 
we are not familiar with such independence of the organism 
in normal life, but if consciousness can move the body in 
normal conditions and if there be a mind other than the brain 
necessary to account for consciousness, it might be capable of 
actio in distans under abnormal conditions. This would be 
only a matter of evidence. It seems extraordinary or even 
impossible in comparison with all we know, but then we do 
not know everything, and besides mind might be a substance 
other than the brain and yet not survive, so that in certain 
abnormal conditions it might act independently of the body. 
Consequently physical phenomena not associated with the 
personal identity of deceased persons, as might be indicated 
in various ways, would not prove the existence of discarnate 
spirits, even tho we might invoke them when once proved to 
exist, in order to explain what the facts did not prove. 

There are two distinct issues here which we should keep 
apart. ‘They are the question whether we are simply trying 
to ascertain a cause for physical phenomena of the telekinetic 
type or are seeking proof for the existence of spirits. The 
spiritualist has always resorted to physical phenomena as 
proof of his claim for the existence of spirits and so desired 
to explain them by the agencies which he sought to prove by 
_the facts. But the opposing school denied that they were 
evidence of spirits and sought to explain the facts by some 
other cause. Among these forces invoked were “ magnetic 
force,” “ectenic force,” “ emanations from the body of the 
medium,” etc. But here again the issue is confused. While 
“ectenic force” and its congeners do not imply survival of 
personal identity after death, they may imply an energy other 
than the brain as necessary to account for such phenomena, 
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and to admit that there is some unknown agency beside the 
physical organism as ordinarily known is to make a long step 
toward the idea of spirit. If the phenomena are provably 
associated with intelligence and “ ectenic force ” be this intel- 
ligent agent, then we have incarnate spirit without doubt. 
But the Epicurean maxim would prevent our inferring that 
personal identity survived, however much we might be justi- 
fied in using the indestructibility of matter and energy to 
maintain that this energy, “ ectenic force,” as such persisted, | 
and it would remain to determine whether its functions were 
the same after the dissolution of the organism as before, and 
hence whether it had a memory of an earthly existence. To 
ascertain this we should have to resort to a wholly different 
type of phenomena from the physical. We should be brought 
back to the mental phenomena of the mediumistic and ap- 
paritional type for this evidence. 

I am not going to produce here evidence that independent 
physical phenomena occur. That is still the moot question 
with scientific men, tho it is not treated with the contempt it 
once received. The existence of telekinetic phenomena in 
nature on the large scale mentioned above makes it unneces- 
sary to be sceptical of the general principle, and it only 
remains to determine whether another class of them occurs 
in the presence of living persons called mediums. What we 
have to do here is to propose some tentative hypothesis for 
rendering their occurrence possible or rational and also sug- 
gesting the phenomena which limit the evidence for this oc- 
currence. 

There are two points of view from whic’: the evidence 
will be limited. The first is that of the medium and the 
other is that of the observers or witnesses. In the first of 
these the phenomena are always reported in such close prox- 
imity to the psychic that it is extremely difficult to assure 
ourselves of their independent nature. A table moves or an 
object is discovered passing through the air and the phen- 
omenon is so closely connected with the person supposed to 
be responsible for it in some way that suspicion of natural or 
normal causes at once arises. This is especially true when 
the phenomena occur in darkness or when we do not see the 
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motion begin. ‘The whole environment of the events is so 
often in direct connection with the events themselves that it 
is difficult to exclude the natural or normal causal agent. 
- This situation gives rise to the hypothesis of fraud and 
trickery. But if the subject or psychic be a hysterical type, 
as is often, if not always, the case, while we thereby remove 
the right to think and speak of conscious fraud, we have not 
excluded the supposition of ordinary causes with which we 
are familiar in abnormal psychology. 

The second limitation of the evidence is the liability of ob- 
servers to illusions and hallucinations, as well as mal-obser- 
vation. I need not dwell upon the last of these. Of course 
psychics, when not entranced, are as liable to hallucinations 
as the observers. In experiments affecting alleged physical 
phenomena the psychics seem especially liable to hallucin- 
ations of some kind. They may even be collective hallucin- 
ations, that is, hallucinations of the same kind by two or 
more of the persons present. These seem to have occurred 
in the case of the Rev. Stainton Moses where three persons 
present saw lights which the two remaining persons did not 
see. In the Lambert experiences collective hallucinations 
also seem to have occurred. I have discussed them in the 
Proceedings (Vol. II, pp. 383-386). In connection with the 
same case I recorded a number of my own hallucinations as 
an observer on the occasion of experiments for physical 
phenomena. More recently I have had an interesting case 
of incipient tactual and visual hallucination in an experiment 
for table tipping. I seemed to see the table swaying and to 
feel it moving. Investigation showed that the illusion or 
hallucination was due to the slight swaying of the head from 
the action of the heart. I called a physician to see if my head 
was moving and he found it was and that it was synchronous 
with the heart beat. The slight motion of the head caused a 
corresponding motion of the retinal image and but for the 
parallax between this and the memory of what the motion 
of the table would have been I would not have discovered 
the subjective nature of the apparent motion. On another 
occasion where a person said she saw a chair rocking I got 
the incipient motor sensation of the chair rocking, but this 
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was counteracted by the retinal image which was stable. 
The motor sensation, too, was that of the occular muscles. 
But for the dissociation of retinal action from the muscular 
would not have discovered the illusion or hallucination. 

But we must distinguish between the liability of psychics 
and that of observers or sitters to hallucinations. There is 
evidence that psychics are more liable to them than the 
normal observer. But those hallucinations are not to be 
discredited on that account. They may be veridical. That 
is only a matter of evidence. But the fact that the psychic 
may report the perception of objects which others do not see 
rather effectively removes the supposition of real physical 
facts. If the hallucinations of the observer are provable they 
likewise diminish the significance of the facts. The liability 
to them makes it important to have phenomena which are 
not explicable by hallucination. In the first place the facts 
observed should be attested by more than one of the senses. 
just as we determine objective reality in normal experience. 
Secondly, the same facts must be perceived by others, so that 
if collective hallucination be possible it should be reduced to 
a minimum of evidence for it as a fact. Thirdly, we should 
have mechanical effects which remain afterward and hence 
do not depend for their existence upon observation in ab- 
normal conditions. All these securities may prove that hal- 
lucination, whether individual or collective, can not explain 
the facts. But that the liability to it is a limitation on the 
evidence is apparent and must be reckoned with in this work. 

Assuming, then, that physical phenomena are possible the 
immediate question which most men ask is that for asking an 
explanation. The common one, as we have remarked, is that 
the phenomena are caused by spirits, and when this explan- 
ation is presented it is discarnate spirits that are meant. Of 
course the reason that this theory obtained its standing was 
found in facts quite distinct from the mere movement of 
physical objects, and this phenomenon got the point of in- 
terest because it was so exceptional in the field of physical 
science. The real evidence for the intervention of discarnate 
spirits has been ignored in the emphasis laid upon the con- 
travention of the laws of physics in a part of the facts. But 
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taken by themselves, as already observed, physical phen- 
omena, the mere movement of objects without contact, would 
not prove the existence of discarnate spirits. I can imagine 
a complication of physical actions interpreted teleologically, 
that is, from the principles of design, capable of proving the 
discarnate, if they sufficed to illustrate and prove personal 
identity. But, short of this complication evidencing a special 
intelligence and its identity, physical phenomena by them- 
selves would not prove the existence of the discarnate. 
Hence until we had otherwise proved the existence of the dis- 
carnate we cannot use such agencies for any purposes of ex- 
planation. The right to apply discarnate spirits as causal 
agents in such a situation depends on first assuring ourselves 
that they exist. Then we may conceive them capable of 
doing something and any hint of their presence might be a 
ground for applying their actions as causal agencies. 
Usually in physical phenomena there are few indications, 
if any, of personal identity, and as long as this is the fact, 
science will be disposed to accept any explanation of them 
but the spiritistic. The spiritistic theory implies that intelli- 
gence must be found in connection with the phenomena 
before that view would be satisfactory. But unless that intel- 
ligence involved the personal identity of a deceased person 
we should have to wait till that had been proved before ex- 
tending the hypothesis to cases where identity had not been 
established. With the absence of evidence for identity we 
could not infer from the general fact of intelligence anything 
more than the possibility that, in some way, the intelligence 
of the psychic, whether normal or subconscious, was the 
cause. Of course we do not have evidence that the mental 
or other action of the living organism can exert force inde- 
pendently of contact in normal conditions, so that any 
hypothesis of it must imply the most careful experiment and 
the articulation of the results with known agencies of the 
organism or of mind. What the movement of objects with- 
out contact mean, in the case of mediumistic phenomena, is 
that something about the person of the medium must be held 
responsible for the effect, if only as a cooperating agent. So 
much is clear. If any facts point to the action of the . 
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medium’s mind upon the results we may entertain the 
hypothesis that there are conditions which justify the belief 
in a force acting independently of the bodily organism and 
we should not resort to discarnate agencies to account for 
the phenomena. That force may be intelligent nevertheless 
and so the living spirit of the psychic freed in some sense 
from the limitations of the body. This, of course, is a very 
large supposition and requires the same quality of evidence 
that would be demanded in the proof of the discarnate, tho 
the facts might be different in general kind. 

We are not familiar with any ordinary facts of normal 
consciousness that would lead us to suppose that the subject 
of this could produce telekinesis or the movement of objects 
without contact. Nor do we know anything about the sub- 
conscious that would empower it to produce results of this 
kind. It would be as anomalous to experience to find the 
subconscious doing things of this kind as to find the normal 
consciousness doing it. But if we observe that the facts 
relate to a human being exhibiting either state we may well 
suppose that something associated with that person is re- 
sponsible for their occurrence. Some have called the energy 
“ ectenic force,” some “ emanations from the organism of the 
medium,” or “ odylic force,” etc. These are supposed to be 
some unknown agency which is distinguishable from dis- 
carnate spirits, on the one hand, and from the subject of 
consciousness and subconsciousness, on the other. As long 
as we assume them to be unknown the distinction is an arbi- 
trary one, and it is open to conjecture their identity with the 
mind. At least this would be a legitimate hypothesis. But 
there are many facts which tend to identify this assumed 
agency with the subject of consciousness or the “ astral 
form,” the “ spiritual body ” of St. Paul. The experiment of 
various men in Europe show the production of faces im- 
pressed on clay or putty and they all seem to agree that 
many of the faces are identical with that of Eusapia Palla- 
dino. This would in the eyes of many persons exclude the 
spiritistic interpretation. Certainly they do not prove it, as 
the identity of the medium is rather shown by the facts, and 
_ the more sceptical mind would most naturally infer fraud- 
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ulent action, or at least hysterical action, on her part. But 
supposing that the phenomena were produced under test 
conditions, they certainly look much more like the identity of 
Eusapia than that of the discarnate. Some report that the 
hands or arms they feel on various occasions in experiments 
with her are like her arms. Accepting the fact that they are 
not really her own physical hands and arms, they represent 
her identity rather than that of others. Similar phenomena 
are reported in a case which I know, that of Miss Burton, 
mentioned in the December Journal for 1909. The friends 
and relatives, at first very sceptical and distrusting Miss Bur- 
ton, were convinced of the reality of some of her “ material- 
izations,” in spite of the fact that the form, face, and appear- 
ance were those of Miss Burton herself. From all that I 
could observe this would be the fact in this case, and it 
matters not whether there were any phenomena beyond ex- 
planation by fraud or hysterical conditions. The fact is that 
the observers while recognizing Miss Burton in the figure 
also identified the deceased person alleged to have appeared 
in this way. It may have been illusion on their part, but the 
identity of Miss Burton in the forms seen suggest a similar 
phenomenon to those observed with Eusapia Palladino. We 
do not require to believe in the objective reality of them to 
suppose this resemblance. Whether caused by actual im- 
personation by the psychic or by the hallucinations or illu- 
sions of the observers, in spite of their belief or disbelief in the 
honesty of Miss Burton, the judgment that they were dealing 
with a genuine phenomenon of some kind suffices to establish 
a certain similarity between the two cases. Then we have 
those cases where people report facial and other motor im- 
personations which are admittedly the expression of the 
psychic, whatever else may accompany them asa cause. Be- 
sides this the fusion of subconscious action and normal mem- 
ories, linguistic habits and forms of expression character- 
istic of the medium with evidence of supernormal informa- 
tion shows again what place the mind or subject of the 
psychic has in the results.* 


*I am not quoting the case of Miss Burton to indicate or assume 
that the phenomena described are evidential. Whatever interest the in- 
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Assuming, then, that the identity of the medium is in- 
volved in such cases, and that in many of them the identity 
of any outside agent is not apparent, we have a situation in 
which we must naturally ascribe the causal influence to the 
psychic’s powers in some way. If we find that the evidence 
supports the belief that some form of energy can act inde- 
pendently of the bodily organism of the medium we must at 
least suppose that we have a new form of “ force ” which will 
require further investigation, not necessarily new in kind but 
new in the form of its manifestation. This is what is meant 
by the theories of “ ectenic force,” “ odylic force,” etc. But 
if we find the intelligence of the medium essentially con- 
nected with this “ force ” we will have evidence of a familiar 
form of energy that is not new, tho the mode of manifesta- 
tion is new and with it would appear the idea that it can act 
independently of bodily contact. Its usual habit is to confine 
its physical action to the law of contact, but here, on the sup- 


cidents described may have depends upon the suspicion at first enter- 
tained by her own relatives regarding the honesty of Miss Burton in the 
performances and upon the admission by them that it was Miss Burton 
that appeared in the materialization. The transfiguration remarked, 
whether due to suggestion and illusion on the part of the observers, has 
the importance of coincidence with similarly reported phenomena else- 
where and also with the recognized fact in the case of Eusapia Palladino 
that Eusapia herself is an undoubted factor in the real or apparent mate- 
rialization, or hallucinations of the observer, if this they must be called. 
It is only this accidental coincidence with the Palladino case about which 
Miss Burton knew too little to simulate it in this manner at that time that 
attracts notice. If her astral could be separated from the body, to use 
the tentative hypothesis of this paper, we might discover more important 
resemblances to the Palladino phenomena. But as far as they go there 
are some similarities and it is only a question whether they can suffi- 
ciently escape the suspicion of illusion on the part of the observer to give 
the facts the desirable interest and importance. 

Since my earlier experiments with Miss Burton I have had some later 
ones in which I have obtained better evidence of supernormal physical 
phenomena in the form of raps. Many that were not evidential had the 
appearance of being interfusions of subliminal and extraneous influences, 
but those which may be said to have been quite clearly supernormal sug- 
gest what those are which are not evidential and the same of many which 
were perplexing and apparently inexplicable, tho not having the necessary 
conditions to make them as striking as is desired. All these qualifica- 
tions aside, however, there are some that are evidential and which make 
the case an exceedingly important one for the borderland phenomena 
which occur in the Palladino case and which become consistent with any 
theory of the supernomal that we may feel obliged to accept on better 
evidence. 
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position of actual telekinesis, we should have it acting inde- 
pendently of this law, and the associated intelligence would 
simply identify it as psychic in nature, whatever that term 
may mean—and it properly means conscious energy—and 
we should have evidence that there was a soul other than the 
brain required to account for consciousness. This might not 
require us to admit either that discarnate spirits were con- 
nected with the phenomena of physical action without con- 
tact or that personal consciousness survived actual death. 
These would be different questions. But the proof or admis- 
sion that something else than the brain was necessary to 
account for the facts would refute the materialistic theory 
which had limited functional action to that agent, and it 
would not materially alter the issue to suppose that this 
agent was physical in some wider sense of the term. A soul, 
whatever its nature, would be assumed and made to account 
for the facts. As long as no intelligence is connected with 
the phenomena and no evidence of the identity of that intelli- 
gence when assumed or proved, we may well name the 
agency in impersonal terms. But in all cases of phenomena 
of this kind some intelligence is involved, even tho it be con- 
scious fraud, so that any elimination of conscious fraud that 
we may accomplish and yet establish the association of in- 
telligence with them will exclude the right to regard any 
“force ’’ as impersonal, at least as the source of the events, 
tho impersonal and mechanical forces may accompany the 
facts. 

If we cannot ascribe the cause to any function of the 
brain as we know it and if we are obliged in any way to 
assign the same cause as that by which we explain conscious- 
ness apart from the organism, we should, in the phenomena 
- bearing upon the personal identity of the medium, be re- 
quired to assume that it was either the spirit of the medium 
or something associated with that spirit freed from the body 
that at least co-operated to produce the result. This view 
does not exclude the operation of discarnate spirits but it 
makes the hypothesis of their action unnecessary. The anti- 
Spiritist wins no special victory in urging the soul of the 
medium as the cause; for to admit a soul other than the 
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brain is to admit nearly all the spiritualist claims. There 
might be other ways than communicating with the dead for 
proving the existence of spirit, even tho we did not prove its 
survival after death. The assumption of something else than 
the brain as necessary to account for consciousness or for 
physical phenomena of the kind under review is to wholly 
abandon the old materialistic theory, and to make quite easy 
and rational the hypothesis that certain other phenomena 
involve or imply communication with the dead, so that there 
is no triumph for the materialist even in “ ectenic force’ and 
its congeners. The step to communication with the dead 
would be easy after that, as half the victory would have been 
won in finding that there was some energy besides the brain 
required to account for facts. The doctrine of the indestruc- 
tibility of matter would carry with it the continuance of that 
energy, tho it did not involve the survival of personal iden- 
tity. But it would be a decided step in the direction of sur- 
vival of personal identity to find that the substance con- 
nected with consciousness in the living actually survived by 
reason of the law mentioned. The way would be opened for 
interpreting easily the phenomena illustrating the personal 
identity of the deceased. 

This relation of the hypothesis of the living spirit doing 
the work to the spiritistic theory in general is by the way. 
We require only to clear up the distinction between the evi- 
dence for survival after death of human personality and the 
evidence for the existence of an intelligent energy in addi- 
tion to the brain. The complicated explanation of the facts 
must come later. It is not sufficient to prove that there is a 
living spirit or form of energy besides the brain and capable 
of producing such effects. We require to ascertain the 
various steps in the process involved. These must comprise 
data in both the normal and the supernormal field of psychic 
phenomena. 

The old materialistic theory cannot admit the existence 
of any form of energy other than the brain. But if we elimi- 
nate the hypothesis of discarnate spirits from the explanation 
of such phenomena and cannot find any agency in the recog- 
nized functions of the brain to account for the facts we must 
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seek a cause in some form of agency intermediate between 
the two extremes, and a living soul would meet the require- 
ments. Let us approach the subject through normal psy- 
chology. 

The Greek philosophers recognized three kinds of “ soul,” 
the vegetative, the animal and the rational. They supposed 
that it required one form of energy to explain vegetable life, 
another to explain animal organisms, and a third to explain 
the rational and reflective life of man. But later in the de- 
velopment of philosophy the distinction between the animal 
and rational souls was dropped and “ vital force” remained 
to take the place of the vegetative soul. The animal and 
rational souls were resolved into different functions of the 
same soul or subject. Then when chemistry and biology 
came forward with their interpretation of living organisms 
they abandoned the hypothesis of “ vital forces” and made 
organism an effect of chemical agencies. All that was left 
for philosophers was matter and motion for the materialists 
and a soul in addition to these for the spiritualist. But ma- 
terialism at last resolved consciousness of every form into 
functions of the body and there was left but one substance or 
form of energy in the cosmos with functions all resolved into 
motion. This energy was matter. A living soul was not 
considered necessary for explaining anything, much less a 
surviving soul. But more recently there has been a reaction 
from. this monistic tendency, and neo-biology has been dis- 
posed to admit that a new form of energy is required to ex- 
plain living organisms and the “ vital force ” theory is coming 
into vogue again. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer, when revising 
his Biology, felt forced to admit that life was an “ unknown 
agency,” tho in his earlier work he had resolved it into a form 
of matter and motion. This admission that life is an “ un- 
known agent” would imply that we have some substance 
besides matter in the world, at least different from matter as 
we ordinarily know it, and the discovery of residual elements 
in the world not previously known, tho they were easily 
proved to be like ordinary matter, modified the barriers 
against admitting even transcendental energies. Then the 
ether came in with its functions quite different from all mat- 
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ter and it would remain only to show that the nature of 
mental phenomena required some substance or energy dis- 
tinct from matter and motion on the one hand and from 
“vital force,” on the other. As long as consciousness ap- 
peared to depend upon the organism for its existence it was 
always open to suppose that it was a modification of vital 

phenomena. 

When it comes to psychology we have always had to 
recognize the radical distinction between sensory and re- 
flective mental states. Tho they are both forms of conscious- 
ness they show different relations, so far as known, to the 
bodily organism. Reflective states can go on without 
stimulus. Sensory states do not occur normally without ex- 
ternal incitement or stimulus. Then at last we came to re- 
cognize subliminal actions distinct from both of these, and 
the question of the reason for this was opened again. But 
the evidential situation prevented all suppositions that the 
phenomena were other than different functions of the same 
organism, even tho we had been accustomed in physics and 
chemistry to suppose that variations of functional manifes- 
tation were due to different types of substance in the col- 
lective whole. 

It was when we came to the supernormal that the prob- 
lem took a new form. ‘Telepathy suggested activities which 
normal physiology and psychology could not explain. Then 
mediumistic communications, besides evidence of the per- 
sonal identity of the dead, represented often statements about 
the nature of the soul and its relation to the organism. Of 
course these were not verifiable in the way that we could 
confirm statements bearing upon personal identity of the de- 
ceased. But their environment at least commands respect 
and makes it necessary to test them. Throughout the whole 
literature of the subject there has been the distinction in 
communications between the “ spirit” and some immaterial 
body, which the theosophists call the “ astral” and which St. 
Paul called the “ spiritual body,” and the Epicureans a “ fine 
material or ethereal” organism. This distinction coincides 
at least with that between sensory and inner mental states, 
assuming that the grosser physical organism does not 
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suffice to account for sensory states. But we have no proof 
that this is the explanation of the coincidence. But in me- 
diumistic communications we have also found some interest- 
ing facts which came about unconsciously. In the Piper case 
Dr. Hodgson found evidence, and my observations coincided 
with his, that the trance personalities knew nothing about 
the physical side of the phenomena connected with the com- 
munications. They always said that they took the soul out 
of the body and used the body as a machine for communi- 
cating. It was assumed that the “body” meant was the 
normal physical organism. But there is much evidence in 
this and other cases that the “ body” meant was the “ spir- 
itual body,” and all that they ever knew was what went on in 
this and that they knew nothing about the outcome of the 
communications unless they were read aloud or they got 
them, as they occasionally did, through their existence in the 
mind of the sitters. Corroborative of this was the frequent 
fact that the trance personalities knew nothing definitely of 
various physical conditions that interfered with the com- 
munications. Inferentially they seemed to know that some- 
‘ thing affected the physical body, but they seemed to have no 
such direct knowledge of it as they seemed to have of the 
“machine ” with which they worked. Apparently, therefore, 
this “ machine ” which was used for communication was the © 
“spiritual body” and the “spirit” of the medium, which 
was the subject of consciousness as the trance personalities 
seemed to know it, was something different and capable of 
being “ removed ” from the physical and “ astral” organisms. 
That such an “astral” organism exists seems to be sup- 
ported by the stories of an “aura” about the physical body 
and which some people claim they can occasionally see. The 
experiments of some Frenchmen seem to confirm this, and I 
know of one experiment in this country which accidentally 
corroborated such a view very clearly. 

The experiments of Dr. Joire in what he calls “ external- 
ized sensibility ” illustrate, if they do not tend to prove the 
existence of some sort of aura like energy surrounding the 
physical body, whether its periphery be the same as that of 
the body or not. They were experiments under hypnosis, ap- 
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parently with such care as to exclude suggestion and certainly 
endeavoring to do this. During hypnosis the patient or sub- 
ject seemed perfectly anaesthetic, but on pinching the air be- 
yond the limits of the physical body evidence occurred that 
the subject either had a sensation or was conscious of a stimu- 
lus. Such experiments should be repeated. 

These phenomena seem to be corroborated by the follow- 
ing incidents which occurred rather accidentally in some ex- 
periments of obliterating the apparent presence of a gentle- 
man in a group by mental suggestion. The details will be 
published again. But a physician whom I know personally 
and some gentlemen of well-known standing and intelligence 
wished to see some hypnotic and other experiments by this 
physician. Inthe course of them he mentally, not orally, sug- 
gested the disappearance of a given member of the group 
present. This obliterated person was then placed near the 
library shelves and the subject, who was apparently in her 
normal state after being awakened from hypnosis, told to look 
in that direction and tell what she saw. She replied that she 
saw the books, but that there was something between her and 
them, and that she could not see the books at that place. 
Asked to tell the color of what she saw she said it was grayish 
brown. Requested to touch it she went to the object—the 
gentleman standing there—and placed her fingers in the air 
two or three inches from his arm. She was then asked to run 
her hand around the object and she traced a complete per- 
iphery of the human body some two or four inches from the 
limits of the man’s body standing there making a peculiar cir- 
cuit twice at the knee, and then correcting it spontaneously. 
Here was an apparent recognition of an astral or peripheral 
extension beyond the physical body. 

Inquiry personally of the physician resulted in his state- 
ment that he had never before performed such an experiment 
and that no hint of it had been given to the subject. The act 
was purely spontaneous to her and as much surprised him as 
it did the others. Several present have confirmed the physi- 
cian’s statements as to the act at the time. 

Of course much evidence must be collected to give the 
hypothesis of an astral form or extension scientific credibility, 
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but the hypothesis is worth making for the investigation of 
corroborative incidents. 

Taking all these facts as indicating in a possible way the 
existence of something like the “spiritual body,” as a sub- 
stance other than the physical organism which we know, we 
should have a form of energy which the materialistic theory 
cannot admit without modifying its position. But we should 
not in that fact alone have proof that this “ spiritual body ” 
survived or that it was necessarily the subject of conscious- 
ness as we know it and as it might be conceived in another 
world. This “spiritual body” might actually be the basis 
of consciousness, but the evidence of its existence might not 
carry with it proof that it was this basis. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the claims made for it entitle us to the hypothesis 
that the “spirit” is different from this “astral” form, the 
proof of this is not at all at hand and perhaps we have not 
yet suggestion enough to justify it as a working hypothesis. 
But yet the distinction coincides with the facts of experience, 
and we may try it in the various situations requiring explan- 
ation. 

Let us, then, suppose that we have four different types 
of energy with which to deal in the phenomena of psychic 
research, namely, the physical body, “vital force,” the 
“ astral,’ and the soul or spirit. For the purposes of com- 
municating these must represent a certain relation with each 
other. In the normal life they are so adjusted that rapport 
with the transcendental world is not possible, or at least not 
a usual fact. This rapport in all cases requires more or less 
of relaxation of the normal consciousness varying all the way 
to deep trances in which its control of the physical body com- 
pletely lapses, and the subconscious functions retain it more 
or less, the communications being purer in proportion to the 
suspense of the subliminal processes also. But even then 
there must be the proper relation of the other agencies and 
functions of the body in order to obtain any result. I have 
seen instances in which the circulation was so disturbed by 
the relaxation of the normal consciousness that automatic ac- 
tion could take place only with the utmost difficulty. When 
the circulation became more normal the automatic action was 
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much easier. ‘This means that the vital functions must re- 
main normal while the others are relaxed. 

Now if the “ vital force,” the “ astral” and the soul be so 
adjusted to each other that any variation of one of them from 
its normal rapport with the body carries with it, or them, the 
control of the organism, there will be no communication 
which must be effected through the physical organism di- 
rectly or indirectly. Suppose that the tendency to trance af- 
fects the “ vital force,’ which presides over and regulates the 
reflex functions of circulation, respiration, secretion and all 
the functions necessary to keep a normal body, and hence 
produces conditions like sleep, there would be no way to get 
automatic action and similar influences might prevent sen- 
sory messages in the form of hallucinations. But if the vital 
functions remain normal automatic action representing for- 
eign influences might be possible. 

But then we here again meet a complication. Suppose it 
is the function of the “astral” or “ spiritual body” to medi- 
ate between pure spirit and physical agencies we may under- 
stand that it is necessary for producing the physical side of 
the phenomena. It would appear to be the agent through 
which spirit moves the physical organism in automatic ac- 
tions of all kinds. But if the “astral” tends to go with the 
spirit when the trance comes on we would fail to obtain ef- 
fects. On the other hand, if it can remain and become the 
“machine” for mediating the influences of outside intelli- 
gences we might have a condition which made communica- 
tion with a transcendental world possible. Now if we could 
remove this astral body, either with or without removing the 
soul, from the physical body, we should have an agent that 
might be used as an intermediary for producing physical ef- 
fects of an independent type. It seems to be the “ machine ”’ 
for transmitting spiritual impulses to matter and if the prin- 
ciple of contact, which is normal in ordinary life for transmit- 
ting such energies, be necessary this removal of the “ astral” 
would enable either the spirit of the living or of the dead to 
produce effects on matter without the contact of the grosser 
physical body. 

Whether this removal of the “astral” be possible under 
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conditions necessary to produce independent physical phe- 
nomena will depend on the delicate adjustment of it to “ vital 
forces,” on the one hand, and to the spirit on the other. If 
its cohesiveness with the “ vital force”’ be such that the re- 
moval of the spirit leaves it in the physical body, no independ- 
ent physical effects could take place, on the hypothesis. If 
the “ vital force” tended to go with it when removable sim- 
ilar failure must follow, as in automatic writing. If the co- 
hesion of the spirit and the “ astral” be great the removal of 
both would leave the effect entirely to the living soul, if pos- 
sible at all. But the attachment of the “astral” to the “ vital 
force’ might so generally be very strong that the separation 
would not be frequent, and hence the rarity of mediums, of 
the kind. It is possible that the nexus between the “ vital 
forces’ and the “ astral” is stronger than between the spirit 
and the “astral.” But supposing the rare case we might re- 
quire that the “ astral” be removed as the agent for transmit- 
ting energy from mind to matter and for producing the phys- 
ical effects observed or alleged to occur. In many cases this 
would seem to occur while the medium remained in her nor- 
mal consciousness, which would seem to imply that the soul 
remained in the body while the “ astral’? was removed for 
action. In that case we might have to suppose that discar- 
nate spirits were the initiating and controlling agents in the 
phenomena. If the spirit of the medium be removed at the 
same time we should be at liberty to suppose that her spirit 
was responsible for the entire effect, tho there might be evi- 
dence in some cases that the discarnate co-operated, or even 
used both the spirit and the “ astral’ of the medium for pro- 
ducing the effects. | 

There are many facts which suggest that the energy re- 
sponsible for the effects in the Palladino phenomena is con- 
nected with her body or personality. This is true to such an 
extent as to strengthen the sceptic’s claim that Eusapia does 
the “tricks” herself, whether consciously or unconsciously. 
For instance, when she lifts a table it has been proved that 
her own weight increases by the amount of energy required 
to lift the table, that is, by its own weight. The observers 
have reported that this phenomenon has occurred when there 
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was no contact of her hands or attached wires with the table. 
If we believe the facts we must recognize that, in some way, 
the cause is connected with Eusapia. If we think the facts 
are too hard to accept we may think that the observers were 
deceived in some manner and that the facts were only the or- 
dinary ones. But assuming that there was no illusion or hal- 
lucination in the report of the phenomena, as I think they 
have been numerous enough and well enough substantiated 
by mechanical tests to assume this, we would have to face the 
apparent fact that the energy is connected with Eusapia, 
whether we choose to regard it as some supernormal energy 
of her own or the co-operating power of the discarnate or 
both. The detection of resemblances to Eusapia herself in 
some of the apparitions, in the imprints on clay, and other 
phenomena not suggesting the identity of the discarnate 
would imply the possibility of the hypothesis as conceived, 
and it is corroborated by the sympathetic action of Eusapia’s 
motor system during the occurrence of really or apparently 
genuine phenomena. ‘The same general principle is also sug- 
gested and perhaps confirmed in the fact that subconscious 
action of all mediums is implicated in many or all the mes- 
sages represented in alleged communications with the dead. 
That is, the law of subjective complicity in the contents of the 
phenomena is not confined to Eusapia Palladino, but extends 
throughout the field of mediumship, and prepares us for ad- 
mitting an unusual form of it in the Palladino case. 

This will appear to be a complicated theory. Such an ac- 
cusation, however, would not be exactly correct. The evi- 
dence that there is any such relation between the vital func- 
tions of the body and the existence of two other modes of en- 
ergy is complicated, and perhaps as dubious or unscientific 
thus far in our inquiries as it is complicated. But once grant 
the existence of such agencies and the theory is not more 
complicated than we should a priori expect it to be. In some 
respects it is quite simple. But the real crux of the question 
is a matter of evidence that any such agencies have to be 
reckoned with and that they behave in the way supposed 
when they are known. The want of evidence in the present 
state of our investigations may well make us pause with the 
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hypothesis of them, and I do not advance the view here as 
anything more than conceivable and as a good descriptive 
conception of the facts consistent with what we know of the 
recorded results of observation and experiment. Farther 
than that I would not go and would leave the confirmation or 
refutation of it to the future, not caring which way the con- 
clusion went, provided the hypothesis serves as a help in un- 
derstanding the facts until they are better explained. 

I am, however, not so enamored of this hypothesis as to 
refuse it very grave difficulties. They may, indeed, be quite 
insuperable, and I do not suggest it in any sense that cannot 
meet those difficulties. It is intended to be extremely elastic 
and not so fixed or rigid as the descriptive account of it ap- 
pears. It can only represent the barest outline of the possi- 
bilities and this may be subject to modifications to the extent 
of removing the general conceptions themselves as concretely 
presented. The crux of the matter lies in the supposition 
that her spirit and “astral” can be separated at all, and we 
should require to study the relation between her normal con- 
sciousness and the occurrence of physical phenomena in order 
to have any reason for entertaining the possibility of the the- 


ory, and it is right here that I be most humble in even imag- 
ining it. 


| 
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A MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENT. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I. 


The following is a first sitting by a Miss B. with Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The second record will be published later. 
Miss B. lived in the larger New York and Mrs. Chenoweth 
lived two hundred and fifty miles from New York. Miss B. 
was not admitted into the room until after Mrs. C. had gone 
into a trance, and left before Mrs. C. came out of the trance. 
As explained in previous records of Mrs. C. the trance is a 
light one and to be distinguished from normal consciousness 
only by amnesia of the trance when she recovers conscious- 
ness. Otherwise they are probably much the same. I at- 
tach no importance to the trance. 

The evidence for the supernormal the reader may estimate 
for himself. I publish the records for two reasons. The 
first is to illustrate the nature of the work of Mrs. C. as a pro- 
tection of what has been published in the Thompson case, and 
the second is to illustrate afresh the interesting intermixture 
of her own mental action and that of foreign intelligence, 
whatever its source. I think most readers will recognize that 
the incidents of the record are not due to chance and that will 
suffice to justify the study of the non-evidential matter. 

The primary point of interest for the student of psychical 
research in such records is the intermixture of the medium’s 
and a foreign mind as made evident in the matter and method 
of communication. The little control is herself an interest- 
ing interfusion of the medium’s mind and whatever she is, 
and then add to this the fact that she represents herself as 
getting the messages from communicators, adopting the 
manner of a reporter in delivering them, with the style of 
quotations and all, and we have a fairly clear conception of 
how the messages are blended with other material than the 
communicator’s. The phenomena should be studied in com- 
parison with cases in which the trance is deeper, and we may 
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discover that the purity of the supernormal will be directly 
proportioned to the depth of the trance, or if that phrase is 
too definite, with the extent of relaxed control of the organ- 
ism by the normal and subliminal consciousness. It is for the 
study of this problem that the work of Mrs. Chenoweth is es- 
pecially important. We shall never understand why mes- 
sages are inhibited, fragmentary, confused, or erroneous until 
we have studied with the utmost care the various cases that 


illustrate the different modes of getting and delivering super- 
normal information. 


DETAILED RECORD. 


New York City, May 22, 1907, 10.14 A. M. 

Sitter, Miss B. Medium, Mrs. C. 

Shook head, rested it on hands. Short pause, sigh. Ah! 
Short pause. Ha-ha! Cough, smile. Hello! 

[Miss T.]: (Hello!) 

Hello Dr. Hyslop! 

(Hello Starlight!) 

There is another spirit coming to speak to you someday, I 
think. 

(Is there? Good!) 

Yes. Probably not when somebody else is coming but just in 
the afternoon or something like that, because I just saw her com- 


ing as | camein. You know it was fully funny yesterday. Want 
me to tell you? 


(Yes.) 


Well you know, I don’t know just where I got it but I just felt 
that a woman was coming. You know I thought it was a woman 
and yet every bit of evidence seems to prove that it was a man’s 
influence, you know. I don’t know where I got it. I just 
thought it was a woman and yet I thought it was a man’s brain 
in a woman. You remember, don’t you? [Said to Miss T.] 

(Yes.) 

It was funny, just a notion that dropped down somewhere. It 
didn’t bother me much only it just looked as though I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. It is a lovely day! You know it 
makes a difference about the things that come. 

(Yes.) 

Did you know that? 

( Yes.) 

You are in a hurry, aren’t you? 

(No, I just want to save trouble in making notes.) 

Oh! You don’t mind, do you? [Said to Miss T.] 
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[Miss T.]: (No, it keeps me hurrying, that is all but I don’t 
mind.) 

Oh I don’t think it’s really that! Haven’t you ever heard a 
minister or a lecturer talk all around on a general basis and then 
strike out on a special? 

(Yes.) 

Well, that’s the way that spirts do, kind of getting adjusted 
a little bit and then get the other thing done. 

(Yes.) 

All right, Iam ready. [Short pause during which sitter en- 
tered.] [Sigh.] 

(Now good-bye, Starlight.) 

Good-bye Dr. Hyslop. 

(You have got a good sitter. [J. H. H. leaves room.] 

Thank you. That means he wants me to do good work, 
doesn’t it? 

[Miss T.]: (Yes.) 

All right, I will see what I can see. [Short pause, head on 
hands.] Before I begin to tell you about the spirits I just like to | 
tell you a little bit of the way you look tome. Every person who 
comes into a room where there is a spirit has a certain emanation. 
It doesn’t always take physical form but there are certain char- 
acteristics about it that stand out very definitely and clearly and 
they appear to a spirit as a...an expression of the spirit of the 
person there. And the first thing I find with you is a familiarity 
not alone with spiritual things but with all sorts of spiritual ex- 
pression in the world. Naturally you would be interested in any- 
thing that brought a broader conception of life or was a potent 
application to the conditions of life, making them better or more 
beautiful or expressive. You are poetic and yet practical and 
those two things are constantly being balanced in your makeup,— 
the poetic and the practical are always running like two horses 
hitched up together and carrying you along through life. And 
one moment it will be the poetic expression and the next the prac- 
tical that comes out from you, but it is so easy and carefully bal- 
anced and adjusted that it seems to make no incongruity or con- 
ditions of inharmony in the life but rather that it makes a more 
complete expression. There is a...of course I don’t know any- 
thing about how long you have lived, but your life seems to be 
spreading out into the future, very much to come as well as very 
many experiences in the past. You are the kind of a—woman I 
was going to say. [Note 1.] 


1. My own knowledge of Miss B. would lead me to say that the charac- 
ter reading is good. She is, to my observation, both a poetical and a practical 
temperament. The poetical, however, does not mean that she writes poetry, 
but that she has an emotional life which might very well get expression in 
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The kind of a woman that lives an awful lot in a little while. 

(That’s right, that’s right Starlight.) 

There are some years that just seem so crowded full of experi- 
ences that you live ten years in them. They are so full of one 
thing on top of the other that in looking back they... it seems to 
have multiplied the year into so many, many years that you can’t 
- quite tell how old you are! 

(That’s quite true, Starlight!) 

It seems that anyone spiritually living does that sort of thing 
they... materialistic people live and count that they have lived 
25 or 30 or 40 years that they have lived and that life’s done. A 
spiritual person cannot divide life up that way. Life opens up 
and out and seems to have no limitation whatever and just seems 
to be growing and expressing and having a great future. That is 
the soul’s knowledge of immortality that the more spiritual you 
become the more conscious you are of unending time and feel, in 
the expression of yourself you feel no limitation of the days and 
the years of the earth life. That’s only a little preaching in be- 
tween. 

(That is very pretty.) [Note 2.] 

you know. You have something there that belongs to a spirit, 
haven't you? 

(Yes.) 

I will take it. This is a good thing. Gloves are always good. 
Anybody is able to get so much from the hands almost as much so 
as faces; so that anything that comes from them like a glove or a 
mitten or a ring anything that has been on the hand is very help- 
ful for a spirit. You know the first thing that I find with these— 
it is a spirit that I come to first. 

(That’s right.) 

It seems more like a man’s spirit that like a woman’s. 

(That’s right.) 

While I don’t see him yet, I feel such an impulse of life, and 
joy, you know, I don’t feel old: 

(No.) 

_ that vigor and life and clinging to life as I go out to the spirit. 
It is a natural characteristic to make the most of any condition 
that belonged to him, you would find him readily adjusting him- 
self to the condition. I don’t know how good a communicator he 
will be, but he’s very much interested in this and able to see in 
his spirit life the things that are happening in this one. While I 

say he’s young, he’s not a boy. 


poetry but for the practical side of her nature. She has, however, written a 
little, but a very little poetry. She is keenly interested in intellectual matters. 


2. Miss B. reports that she has lived through a good deal for a woman of 
her age, but does not reflect on it. 
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(No.) [Note 3.] 

Age ina way. ‘There has been some years, some expression, 
some work, something that gave promise of what his future 
would be. 

( Yes.) 

But he hadn’t attained his whole future, he hadn’t come into 
the full promise of his life. There is.. you know there is another 
thing I see—Seems as though I wanted to say so much to you 
right away! I should call him a good sized man, not fat, but he’s 
got rather broad shoulders and he’s one of those compact people, 
looks strong. And yet his face is very delicate and grows very 
serious, almost like a poet, as though he would suddenly think 
things out and sit here with such a serious or pensive thought. I 
can see his hair, it is dark, it doesn’t seem to be a bit blond, it is 
dark but as the light shines on it it gets a little glinting of light. 
You know another thing I see: He’s—wait a moment, don’t 
hurry. [Said aside.] Are you very anxious to hear from him? 
[ Note 4.] 

(Yes, I am anxious.) 

Ha. Well it is a love, you know that makes you anxious. 

(Yes.) 

It isn’t just an interest. 

(No.) 

Some people come just because they want to know what’s go- 
ing to be done. 

(Yes, I know.) [Note 5.] 

But ’tisn’t that, I see him writing, writing, writing across here 
messages of his love. Oh but I am so sick before he went, I 
find him sick in the bed. 

(Yes.) 

And before he went he made a brave fight for his life but he 
had to go. It isn’t a very long sickness, that is long, long tedious. 

(No.) 

But long enough so that the seriousness appealed to you and 
the others about him. 
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3. The characteristics assigned the communicator are correct as far as 
they go at this point, but of no value evidentially. He was not a boy but was 
a young man when he passed away. This might have been inferred from the 
appearance of Miss B. and the situation. But then the psychic had not seen 
Miss B. in her normal state. 

4. The description of Mr. L., the communicator, is good. He was over 
six feet high, had broad shoulders, was thin and varied in weight between 165 
and 180 pounds. He was a strong man, had a refined face and was serious in 
features, but was not serious or pensive in thought, but always fond of a funny 
story. There was nothing poetic in his temperament. His hair was not dark. 
In childhod it was tow colored, and as he grew older it became a medium 
shade of dull brown. 

5. The sitter was engaged to the supposed communicator. 
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( Yes.) 

His heart [head] is so sick; when I sit up I am so faint I just 
fall right back on the pillow. 

( Yes.) 

It seems at the first he had a very high fever. This is the first 
of his sickness. 


( Yes.) 


That went away, as though he went down and he grew thin- 
ner, very thin and pale. And then all at once came a return of 
the fever. Seemed almost like [for] a time slipping out of it. 
There was a gleam of hope and the return of the fever came and 
he was gone almost like a flash. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

You know he says he was conscious the first moment when he 
went over. He was so thirsty. My mouth seems so dry and 
parched, just giued. If I could only get something to drink! 
Everything is tense as it could be. And when he stepped into 
the spirit there came instantly such a sense of relief and quiet, as 
though the storm was over. So quiet, and he became conscious 
of those about. Now there is another man who’s alive. Of 
course I am not talking about him. 

(No.) [Note 6.] 

There was another to whom he was attached very much, he 
was near when he went away. Do you know? 

(Yes, I do.) [Note 7.] 

That seems almost like an older man. Is there a man with 
gray hair who's very near tohim? His hair wasn’t gray, was it? 

(No, it was not.) 

Well there is an old man with gray hair. And it is in the 
body, he’s in the spirit. There is a young one alive. And then a 


medium height man with rather full gray hair very near to him. 
Was there? 


6. Mr. L. had been ill for three weeks with typhoid fever. Some of the 
incidents mentioned are true enough, but not evidential, and some are not de-° 
terminable now. There is no evidence that he made a hard fight for his life. 

Opiates had to be administered and his head may not have been clear. His 

iemperature generally varied from 101 to 105 and he died with it at 106. 

During his illness he did not seem to change much, but after his death he 

seemed perfectly emaciated. At no time during his illness was there any hope. 

There is no evidence that he had any gleam of hope. Others did hope, as usual, 

and he died gradually, not in a flash. He did suffer from thirst, as usual in 

fevers, and received the attentions of such an one. 


7. An intimate friend, Mr. L.’s chum, came from Boston the day before 
Mr. L. died and returned to Boston with the remains. He was a young man 
but a few years older than Mr. L. He did not have gray hair. But an uncle 
of Mr. L., who has gray hair, came after the day of his death. Mr. L.’s father 
was dead and was a most intimate friend " this uncle of Mr. L. 
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( Yes.) 

Well is that his father? 

(No, but it is a near relative and he’s very interested in him.) 

But he’s here now? 

(Yes.) 

He just depended on the young one and he can’t quite bear to 
talk about him—a jewel lost that don’t want to talk about, hurts 
my heart. Do you understand? 

(Yes.) [Note 8.] 

With the young man in the spirit—this one [indicating 
gloves] isa woman. She’s very kind and attentive to him. She 
was there when he went, she’s older, somewhere between 50 and 
60; she seems active and bright. She’s quite plump, quite gray, 
and wears glasses but I think not all the time, I think to read or 
see things. She’s with him, kind of a care taker of him. I think 
not his mother, doesn’t seem as near as that. I think an aunt, 
been gone quite a while, either an aunt or a grandmother. And 
she’s got this care-taking way of him, took him to her home to be 
cared for, and then he came back to you people. Do you know 
who that is? 

(Well, I didn’t know her. I can’t quite place her.) 

Well do you know if he had an aunt who passed away some 
time ago in another place, she’s an older lady about the age I told 
you. The name sounds like an—I keep seeing an S, I don’t know 
whether it’s Sarah, it sounds more like this, Sarah you know, but 
I am not sure. 

(He had an aunt Sarah, but she’s living.) [Note 9.] 

Well do you know whether she has a sister that is living? 

(No.) [Note 10.] 

Well I don’t know quite about the aunt Sarah. 

(Yes.) 

Well it [may] be the Aunt Sarah’s mother. Seems she has a 
connection with the Aunt Sarah you know. He was fond of her, 
talked about her, not all the time, but he liked her. And she’s 
connected with her. 

(Do you think the one that’s dead is named Sarah?) 
No I don’t, I think she spoke the name for identification. 


8 Mr. L. did have great confidence in this chum who had helped him to 
start in business. 

9. Mr. L. had an aunt Sarah, who is still living and of whom he was very 
fond, but Miss B. thinks not in any way to make a point of it. Possibly the 
same Pi to some sister or relative of this aunt Sarah and who is on the 
other side. 


10. The answer “ No?” is probably a stenographer’s error or a mis- 
understanding of what Miss B. said, as Miss B. says that she knew per- 
fectly well about the matter. She says the answer should have been 
“Yes. 
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More as though she’s the mother of the Aunt Sarah, but if she 
is she was an awful old woman when she went to the spirit, you 
know. She was rather middle-aged but a rather kind, motherly 
sort of a woman. 

(Yes.) [Note 11.] 

Now he puts his hand down to write for you and he says: “I 
was so sorry to leave you, dear, so many things I had hoped, we 
together had hoped.” You know he’s so close to you that your 
plans are like. “So many things we had hoped to do and yet it 
seemed as if we never got quite to them, and I had to die and 


leave them undone.” It seems more material things than spir- 
itual. 


(Yes.) 
‘We'll do this when we are able and this.’ It isn’t money, it’s 
as though when we get to a place we can stop we'll doit. There 


was that sort of co-operation in your worldly conditions, you un- 
derstand? 


(Yes.) 


He says, “ It seems such a pity I should have to go before they 
were fulfilled, but I am planning to carry out some of those things 
with you now because I believe I can take your hand and bring 
you into a better and fuller realization of life, and myself be better 
able and stronger to do things than I was at first.” He loses his 
strength every minute or two, you know. 

(Yes.) 

Was there a George connected with him? 

(Not that I know of.) 

[Short pause.] No Georgie,—of course that would be the 
same. 

(No, I don’t know.) 

Well, I see this G, it is somebody in the body, George or 
Georgie it sounds like. 

(I don’t remember; there may have been.) 

and I would think it is a woman, you know. Isn’t there a 
woman named George or Georgie? Isn’t that a woman’s name 
too? 

(Yes, but I don’t even place a woman friend.) [Note 12.] 

I see as though it is someone here in the body. Now I will 
see what.. Do you want me to go right on with him? 

(Yes, I do.) 

[Short pause.] Give you a little rest, Miss T. 


_ 11. The sitter’s grandmother was very kind and motherly to all her rela- 
tives, and especially to the sitter. 


12. The significance of the names George and Georgie cannot be deter- 


mined. No one recognizes any relevance in them. Mr. L. had a living cousin 
Grace. 
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(Yes, I’m so glad.) 

I know you were, but that isn’t what I did it for, you know. 

(Perhaps this might help you a little.) [Sitter offered leather 
case. | 

This is his, too. 

( Yes.) 

Isn’t this a tobacco thing? 

(No.) 

Well it smells like it. 

(Well it has been with it.) [Note 13.] 

I just got that, you know. He’s got a very secretive [?] hand 
that, isn’t the right word, it is a strong and individual hand. The 
fingers are very long. He’s graceful. 

(Very.) 

And whatever he takes up he takes up in that graceful little 
way almost like a woman, and when he takes this up that way I 
hear him say: “Oh yes, I know that.” His voice isn’t particu- 
larly musical, it is rather deep. But his voice changes very much, 
some days it is very bass. It changes with his mood, seems to 
change with his mood. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

Oh yes—he’s well. He’s very, why strong. When the ten- 
sion is on he gets just as nervous as he can be, and then when it 
isn’t he’s not so at all. His voice is just as clear as it can be, but 
today I hear it—it is low, soft and musical and as he said this to 
me—*“ Yes I know that ”—it is as clear as if I hear you speaking. 
May I open....? [Indicating leather case.] 

(Oh yes indeed.) 

Seems as if I want to get inside a little bit. This takes me 
immediately to another place, as though I want to go away from 
this place, these surroundings. I suppose it takes me more into 
the past. 

( Yes.) 

And some changes have come to you since he went away, be- 
cause I find I have been gone quite a little while, you know. 

(Yes.) [Note 14.] 

I go to another house with him, house where you are now, 
and I find familiar surroundings, though I find about you today 
things he’s perfectly familiar with, you know. I could go right 
there and find things perfectly familiar. 

(Yes.) [Note 15.] 


13. The article given was a leather bill case and in it when Mr. L. died 
was a two-dollar bill which I had not used. Mr. L. smoked cigars and a pipe, 
and this leather case had been in a drawer with his pipe. 

14. Mr. L. died in July, 1904. 


15. Miss B. had a number of Mr. L.’s things in her place of residence, but 
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Things go on about the same. But this takes me to another 
house, but you don’t go there much since he went away. It’s 
been closed off, do you understand? 

( Yes.) 

He says it is better so, I don’t know just how it is, at the same 
time I feel that now that you don’t go it is just as well. I have no 
concern over it, | feel better for you to take up your life in a more 
independent way just where you are. I am still interested in 
that other home. ‘There is a certain interest in it. 

( Yes.) 

But I come to your home—this is where you live, you know. 

(Yes.) 

And as I step in,—oh, tell me have you a big picture of him? 

(1 have a picture of him but it is not very large.) 

Well I don’t mean a photograph, a bigger one that that. 

(1 haven’t anything larger than a photograph.) 

Well I see something bigger. You haven’t been thinking of 
having one done, have you? 

(No. Ihave a photograph in a larger frame.) 

Well that’s it. It looks bigger to me than a photograph. It 
is up somewhere; not one that you would be taking around with 
you ; because of its larger size. 

(Yes.) [Note 16.] 

Well I see that and I go in and right up a flight of stairs here 
and I turn a little bit [indicating the left] and go pretty near the 
head of the stairs into a room. You know you go up stairs, don’t 
you? 

(Yes.) 

Well isn’t there a bright sunny room where you go a good 
deal? 

(Yes.) 

*Tisn’t your own room,—isn’t it? 

(No, it used to be.) 

With him? 

(No.) 

Well I seem to go into a bright sunny room. It seems fa- 
miliar as your room. 

(Yes, it would be.) 

pe ; seems as though he would come in there to talk to you. 

(Yes. 


she had not visited his relatives after his death. Apparently this latter fact is 
spontaneously recognized in the next paragraph. Her visiting at his old home 
since his death is rather implied than asserted, while the statement that she 
does not go there now is clear. 


16. The sitter, Miss B., had an ordinary cabinet photograph set on a 
larger white paper and framed. This hung on the wall of her room. 
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Well it seems since he went away that that room has been 
changed, there is less in it, something’s been taken out. Your 
room, you know, you have got things around nicknacks little 
things. You would know your room in a minute—he would. It 
looks like a deserted city compared to what it was when you 
had it. 

(Yes.) [Note 17.] 

He says, “I goin there sometimes. Iam only telling you this 
to show you that I remember what it was,’”-—to show you that he 
knows the change. He writes E on here big capital E. Do you 
know someone connected with him by that name? 

(Yes.) 

Very close? 

(Yes.) 

E, isn’t that a woman? 

(Yes.) 

E, and the next one is taller, ’tisn’t Edith. It is a lady. I 
don’t get the rest. E-l-, it is a tall letter, no, E-m. I haven’t got 
it, you know. 

(You are getting it.) 

It isn’t Emma, is it, Emma? 

(It is Emily and he called her Emma.) 

Well I am glad I got it, first this letter seems to go high and 
then Emma. He speaks of her with great consideration and he 
cries softly. He’s got a woman’s heart, never made a great fuss 
about anything. He’s so quickly touched. There is some sadness 
in connection with her, I don’t know what, but a little grief in 
connection with her! 

(That is right.) [Note 18.] 

There is something else, I see another letter. I have to tell 
you all I see. 

(Yes, I want you to.) 

And then we try to get the rest. There is an L that I see here, 
somebody in the body and yet near the boy. Do you know any- 
one named Lillian or Lizzie near to you? 

(Lillian is my name.) [Note 19.] 


17. To reach Miss B.’s room you go up one flight of stairs, turn to the 
left to the front of the house to a front room, which is at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the next story. It was a very bright sunny room, but at the time 
of this sitting Miss B. had moved from it and the room was occupied by an- 


other person and greatly changed. The lady of the house and others had re- 
marked it. 


18. E is the initial of his mother’s name. It was Emily, not Edith, and 
he always called her Emma, as indicated in the text. His mother had been ill 
for years with trouble that gave him much anxiety while living. 


19. Lillian is the name of Miss B. Lizzie was the name of Miss B.’s 
mother. 
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Well Lillian, well I feel better since he spoke it to you. I was 
more anxious to call you by your name than anything else. That 
would be a comfort to me. He says: “well, Lillian, isn’t it 
good!” He always calls you by that name, you know. 

(He didn’t call me by that name.) 

A pet name? 

(No, but another.) 

Well I will get the other. “Isn’t it good that we can talk 


even in this fragmentary way to each other? It is better than a 
cablegram.” 


(Yes, I am so glad.) 

He seems to be happy over it. He seems... have you got 
small white hands? 

(No, they’re not small.) 

Well they look white to me, and small; a small, white, plump 
hand—someone that he knew, I thought it was you. 

(No, mine are long and thin.) 

Well who’s got this small, white, plump hand? Is there a 
child in connection with him? 

(No.) 

[Short pause.] It is hard, you know, [indicating leather case] 
this seems to have been put away and kept very carefully. I see 
that hand right on it—Someone he knew before he went, seemed 
more like a young girl, child, like a small, white, plump hand. 
Now who could that be? 

(I don’t place it.) 

[Short pause.] There is no girl in the family? 

(No.) 

I will have to leave that. 

(That’s all right.) 

I think it is somebody here, not in the spirit, you know. 
Plump, white hand, no rings, just a child hand, you know. 

(1 understand.) [Note 20.] 

Have you got some special thing you would like him to get 
for you? I will try to direct his thought for you. 

(Ask him if he can give the name he called me.) 

I will see if he can. I think he will. It will come as the Lil- 
lian did when we aren't thinking of it. Sometimes when they are 
tense on it I just lose it, you know. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

There is something that he shows me or is trying to. It is 
something else of his thats done up. I don’t think you have it 


20. Mr. L. had a young lady friend whom he used to call a “plump” 
person, before he became acquainted with Miss B. She is still living, as indi- 
cated in the record. She is accurately described as far as the account goes. 
There was also a young boy of whom he was very fond and who is dead. 
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here, but it seems something away, probably at home. [Short 
pause.] Funny thing! I see such a [short pause]—it is a long 
white paper, about as long as that, measuring ten inches, tissue, 
white tissue and I would think it is something that he wore about 
his neck either a tie or a scarf or something, and.... because it 
seems fastened and folded up in the tissue paper and it looks 
crumpled. ’Tisn’t like it is bran new. The paper has been out. 
But it is folded up and put away with some of his things. There 
is no special significance, I think, to it, except that he’s showing 
it and you have it and I think it’s with some other things, as 
though there were a few things that were wearing things that you 
had no reason to give away, and that they were just kept there. 
Do you know? 

(I have several of his things put away, but not in tissue paper.) 

Well, have you a tie? 

(Yes. Several ties or cravats.) 

Well I saw several of his shirt fronts and cravats. But this 
one isn’t with those, more delicate than the others. 

(A dress tie?) 

More like that. Fold it up here to keep it from soiling, like 
gloves. Haven't you one like that? 

(No, I haven’t one like that.) 

You would know, wouldn’t you? 

(Yes I would know just...) 

Well I will tell you, it is very light you know, the tie itself is 
light, and it is quite good size you know. 

(Yes, he had such ties.) 

I see a little pin that he sticks in it, I don’t know why I am 
seeing the tissue paper, you know. 

(Yes.) 

I see him take this. It is possible it has been in tissue paper, 
you know, and taken out. He shows me this tiny little pin he 
would put in that. I think that the pin and tie are not together, 
but that you have both. And yet seems as though some of his 
little things like that have been given away. Not the tie, but 
little things like the pin. But I think you have both of these. 
Do you know if you have a little pin of his that you have used? 
[Sitter took a pin from her dress and gave it into medium’s hand. ] 
Oh! Well you have got it! All at once I feel good, you know. 
Well it was right what I said. 

(Yes that was right.) 

Yes. 

(Except that I haven’t the tie, that is the light one.) 

Yes. Did you give them away? 

(No, but I think someone else has them.) 
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Well now if you haven’t it I think where it is it is rolled up in 
the paper. All this, I suppose, is to get at this pin. 

(Yes, I suppose so.) 

He had to show me the other thing in order to get at this. It 


is strange how they have to lead up to things to get where they 
want to. 


(I understand.) 


Well I think if you could get at that tie you would find the 
tissue paper around it. And he says, you know, he’s very glad 
to have you wear this. When you touch things of his or put 
them on you are thinking of him, thinking of him constantly. 
He’s a living presence to you. 

(Yes, that’s true.) [Note 21.] 

He says, “I couldn’t get along without it any better than if I 
were here now, and when I am so homesick that if I could only 
come and talk to you as I could if I were here, it would make my 
life safer and better but I am able to see you many many times 
when you can’t see me.” Well you know he’s not a speck selfish 
but he’s... you don’t mind what I say to you? 

(No.) 

But he’s fussy about things about him, almost impatient you 
know. 

(Yes that’s true.) [Note 22.] 

You know you are softer about a person that’s gone, it seems 
only loyal not to speak of it. But as the spirit speaks of it him- 
self, he remembers. “ All those little things come over me and it 
seems a thousand times as though I want to ask you to forgive me 


for every impatient gesture.” He’s just as patient and tender! 
Do you know? 


(Yes, I have nothing to forgive.) 

He knows that. He knew at the time that you understood, 
but he feels better to say that. And he says: “Do you know 
what I live on? I live on the hope of coming together again in 
the spirit. You know it isn’t enough just to be able to say this. 
It bridges the conditions, but the real life and the real joy will be 
when we are all together again in the spirit.” Now he puts a let- 
ter C on here. It is a capital, but it seems to be in connection 


21. Mr. L. had pale lavender Ascot neckties and was exceedingly careful 
of them. He did keep some of his dress neckties in envelopes in which they 
were bought, but Miss B. does not know whether he kept any in tissue paper. 
When she helped clear out his drawer she found them carefully cared for, but 
does not recall whether they were in boxes or tissue paper. He had a little 
stick pin which he wore in his neckties, and Miss B. used it to fasten her 
watch in her belt. It was out of sight at the time and always is so, as the belt 
covered it. It was the particular stick pin and necktie which he wore when 
the picture was taken that Miss B. kept hanging on her wall. 


22. Mr. L. was very careful and fussy about his things. 
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with some person. Do you know a Charles, I think in the spirit 
with him? 

(No I don’t recall him. Still he might be there and I not 
know it.) 

This is a very able looking man, old, broad shoulders, white 
hair and just a little bald on the back, and blue eyes, and one of 
those benign looking gentlemen, scholarly, beautiful. He’s got a 
beard that’s not very long, but quite full. And he’s right with 
this boy. Do you know? 

(Yes.) 

This boy—man? 

( Yes.) 

And he’s... he seems to be referring to him. I don’t think 
he’s a relative, I think he’s a very near friend and it seems as 
though I want to call him Doctor, as though there is some title 
before it. Now either that’s Doctor or the Charles, you know. 

(Oh yes, I think I know!) 

Do you? A very elegant looking man in his dignified way. I 
think he went over first, you know. 

(Which ?) 

The Charles. 

(Well, I think he did.) 

Well I am not sure of the name nor of the name Charles. I 
think this man went first. He seems to be a professional man. 
Not in his family. He knew him only as a professional man. 
The first name is Charles, you know. It is Dr. Charles. 

(You couldn’t get the initial of his last name, could you? But 
don’t try if it is an effort.) 

It is no effort if they can do it. Sometimes they just throw 
them in quickly and I get them, and then sometimes I don’t get 
them. I don’t understand why, but I know that it is so. 

(Yes.) [Note 23.] 

Big -_ M, that’s as far as I can see. M isn’t for you, is it? 

(No. 

I think it is with him more. 

(Yes, perhaps I can verify it.) [Note 24.] 


Let me see: I was going to say something about that picture 
before, you know. 


23. Miss B. does not know any Charles connected with Mr. L. Neither 
does Mr. L.’s mother. The description of the man named would fit Mr. L,’s 
rector, of whom he was a great friend, except that this friend did not have 
broad shoulders or white hair. He had light hair, was slightly bald, blue eyes; 
wore a mustache, but no beard when Miss B. knew him, and was a scholarly 
man. He died about a year after Mr. L. His name was Frank Harradan. 


24. The letter M. has no clearly recognizable meaning. His father’s mid- 
dle name began with M, but he was never called by it. 
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(Oh yes!) 

* * * * it going right up stairs. It seems to be right on 

the same. floor with the same sunny room that I saw before. 

There’s another room that’s not so sunny that she’s very familiar 

with too, you know; I don’t know whether it is this or not but, it 

is not quite so sunny. Now when I go into this room—I want to 
go in them, you know. 

(Yes.) [Note 25.] 

Are you fond of music? 

( Yes.) 

Wasn't he too? 

(Yes.) 

I don’t mean in a general way, you know, I mean specifically 
fond. I don’t think he is a musician, but I think he loves certain 
things especially : he seems to like voice music, you know. 

(Yes.) [Note 26.] 

Anything like singing, vocal. There’s... There is some- 
thing else in this room that I want to go to that seems to be so 
connected with him. [Short pause.] He walks all around—you 
know the room is not perfectly square; I seem to come out here 
for a jut somewhere, and go round here; I think it was longer this 
way than this one, you know. [Indicating directions.] And 
isn’t there a little place where you turn to go in to look out of the 
window, like a little space—’tisn’t an alcove or a bay window, 
where you can sit by yourself. 

(No.) 

But I don’t think you sit there by yourself very much. You 
seem to go over the other side of the room to sit down. 

(Yes.) [Note 27.] 

But there is something there that he is trying to find. [Short 
ae He walks all around. Isn’t there a closet in that room? 

(Yes) 

Well now in that closet have you got a hat of his? 

(Yes.) 

Well I see it and he’s finding it. He came there and walked 
all around that room and I see him—smiles, you know. And 
when he takes that hat he takes a cane or a stick or an umbrella, 
something he takes in his hand and starts out as though he would 
go out to walk. He’s very careless; never wraps up. Some men 


25. Miss B. had moved from the room above described to one on the 
floor above and this latter room is not sunny at all. 


26. Mr. L. was fond of music. He sang falsetto. 
27. The room to which reference is made, apparently Miss B.’s, is not so 
wide as it is long. It has no bay window and no extending space in it. There 


was a table at the window, but Miss B. was not in the habit of sitting there. 
She sat and wrote near by this. 
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always look after themselves with particular care, but he goes out 
without special precaution, you know. 

Yes.) 

Well I think some of the things that are the preliminary cause, 
the primary cause of his going to the spirit was not taking care of 
himself. Just seems taking cold. You know I think that man is 
careless about his eating, too. Do you know if he ate rapidly? 

(I think he did, rather.) 

And carelessly ? 

(Well, I should hardly call it carelessly. He liked nice 
things.) 

Well, it isn’t that you would give up everything to get them. 
If he were very tired he would eat before he would stop to get 
rested. 

(Yes, that’s true.) 

And I find his stomach all out of order. Something there of 
longer standing than his feeding. 

(Yes.) [Note 28.] 

I would think it was there not noticed. He would work right 
on rs his nerve and if he wanted to eat before sleeping he would. 

(Yes.) 

If he wanted to he did. I am inclined to think if he had 
known more about these things he mightn’t have gone. 

(Yes.) 

But that isn’t anybody’s fault. The world learns these things, 
but sees a man go down under the test. One man learns by his 
life what to do. 

(Yes.) [Note 29.] 

There is another letter that I see. 

(There is!) 

Yes big letter R. Now do you know anyone connected with 
him beginning with R? 

(No, I don’t place R.) 

Say, it sounded to me like a woman’s name. I don’t hear it 
spoken, but it sounds, you know, I think it is some relative of his 


28. All about the hat and umbrella is correct, but Mr. L. was very careful 


about himself and seldom went out without good protection. But the evening 
he took ill he went out and smoked a cigar with my father. It was in July, 
but quite cool. It was in Warren, Mass. He went out this time without a 
coat. He complained the next morning that he had had a chill and fever in 
the night and that his stomach felt bad. Every one supposed that the fever 


was a matter of long standing conditions and did not think that a cold was the 
initial cause. 


30. A living aunt reports that he had always experienced some trouble 
with his bowels. He had the habit of eating any hour of the night. He was 


known to go off to a baker and get a large mince pie and some cider and eat 
late at night. 
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and I think in the spirit. It seems more like one of those old- 
fashioned names, more like Rachel or Rebecca. It is R. Seems 
more like the spirit. Do you know who that is? 

(No. I had the name Rebecca in my own mind just then. 
Isn’t that funny ?) 

Well isn’t that funny? I don’t think I could get it from your 
own mind, but maybe I did. 

(Yes.) [Note 31.] 

Well, do you know, you are mediumistic. 

(Well, I don’t think I am, very.) 

I do, I will tell you why: in the first place you are an impres- 
sionistic medium. You can’t get away from it. You won’t heed 
it the first time because you are strongly individualized. What- 
ever you set out todo you do. When a spirit comes to give you 
an impression, there it is, keeps coming, coming, and it’s borne in 
upon you that it is for you todo. Or about a person it is too dis- 
tressing to go or keep away. When you are impressed you are 
not easily led but it keeps coming and coming and it will not 
down. ‘There is a capacity on the other side to reach you, and 
with your stability and almost an unusual strength to hold to the 
things that. you know, I think it would be very valuable. The 
average person that is impressible is vacillating. They are all 
the time in the air so that they get everybody’s impression. That 
isn’t the best way. What’s the good of a person who responds to 
yes and no and here and there just as readily? You must have 
certain cords that reach from you to the spirit, and when those 
are touched you respond. Do you understand? 

(Yes.) 

Now I believe they would come to you. Now all the time that 
I have been talking to you I have seen F-a-t-h-e-r. 

(Have you?) 

Yes, a dozen times. If he is in the spirit land he didn’t know 
anything about this. He’s all upset. There seems to be some 
concern. I find him in the earth life. 

(Yes he is.) 

And I find this person I have been talking about, I find a con- 
cern over him—not to be worried, but still there is a little concern 
over his health. You know what I mean? 

( Yes.) 

Is he fretty? 

(Yes.) 

You—you can’t change him. 


31. The names Rachel and Rebecca are not recognizable, but the sitter’s 
statement shows that the name Rebecca might have been acquired telepathic- 
ally. Miss B. is quite mediumistic and has had interesting automatic writing. 
She also gets impressions of a psychic character. 
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(No, I don’t think we can.) 

He'll always be that way. I find about all you can do is to 
adjust yourself to it as he is. ‘Course he’s not well. 

(No.) 

That’s the first place. And he’s always the man to want his 
own way. Wouldn't stand opposition readily. 

(Yes, that’s true.) 

Wouldn’t make any difference if five minutes before he felt 
the other way, if anybody put in an opposing argument he would 
be opposed to it. He is lovely sometimes. 

(Yes he is indeed!) 

Somehow I think he will go away from you by and by to the 
spirit land. That doesn’t trouble you? 

(No.) 

I wouldn’t say it if I saw it would. He doesn’t go very sud- 
denly, somehow he’s one of those stickers. He would cling. 

( Yes.) 

He isn’t ready to go, but when he does he will be just as en- 
thusiastic and just one of those bright spirits to catch hold of this, 
as can be. 

(I see.) 

And yet today he wouldn’t care for it. Does he know any- 
thing about it? 

(Not very much.) 

He might listen a few minutes, but after he heard it, ‘humph!’ 
He wouldn't believe it, you know. 

(That might be.) [Note 32.] 

Do you know Harry? 

(No, I don’t place Harry. Do you mean in the spirit, or 
flesh?) 

I think it is here. Did this man know Harry? 

(None of his intimate friends, I think. He might have known 
one. ) 

That wouldn’t be enough. Anybody would know a Harry. I 
may have understood it wrong but I saw it here,—Harry or Har- 
riet. Ask him something more and | will see if he can get it. 
[ Note 33.] 

(Ask him for his first name.) 

He hears your voice. I don’t have to tell him anything you 


32. Mr. L.’s father is dead. Miss B.’s father is living. The reference to 
“father” is equivocal. Assuming that the reference is to the sitter’s father 
the statements are correct. He has suffered from gall stones, and is reticent 
and grouchy. He is normal only at times in his actions. He has an unusual 
fear of death, and is a bright and clever man. The reference to his contempt 
of this subject is not accurate, tho he has ridiculed it, but has recently shown 
a disposition to listen to it. 


33. The meaning of the names Harry and Harriet is not recognizable. 
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say. He hears her [indicating stenographer] what she’s doing, 
and he hears me speak. ‘There are times when he can’t but there 
is just the right psychic element. He can hear quite readily. If 
I can only hear everything, he can give you anything. He knows, 
hasn't forgotten. He knows. But when I come into my medie lI 
become like you people, a material creature in the physical world 
again. I can’t hear or see quite as distinctly. While I am in the 
spirit world I can hear him as clearly as you could. It is my in- 
ability to see what he’s writing or hear quite as distinctly —Oh, 
did I do something ? 

[Miss T.]: (No, I only had to get the pencil.) [which was 
near medium’s hand on the table.] 

Oh, did the pen give out? 

( Yes.) 

Do I talk too much? 

(No, I brought the pencils for you.) 

Oh! I will try to get his name for you, yours or his. Is the 
last letter of his first name an m? 

(No.) 

Yours or his? 
(Yes. The last letter of his first name is small, but it is not 
an m.) 

He’s trying to write it backwards, I see a little letter here. 


[Short pause, pointing out letters with the pin. Whispered:] 
m, r,—I don’t see. 


(Well don’t try.) 

I want totry. Itisn’t r, is it? the last letter of his first name? 

(No, not of his first name.) 

That’s what I’m after. 

(That’s the last letter of one of his names.) 

Is it? [Short pause.] I keep... well does one of his names 
begin with A? Is that the one? 

(This end, or the other one?) 

Well is it A-r, is that right? 

(No.) 

Wait a minute. Well I have got the last and the first letter. 
A and r. 

(But of different names.) 

Oh, of different names! 


A is the beginning of the one you 
want to get. 


(No.) 

Well ris the ending of the one you want to get. 
(Yes, of one.) ; 

Oh! 


(He has three. I would like to get either his first or last 
name. ) 
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Yes I see. [Short pause.] That...I see an s now. Well is 
that the last letter of the first one? 

(The first.) 

Well I see it so plain, s. I think he'll get it if he’s got that far, 
you know. 

(1 think he will.) 

Hm. [Long pause, pointing with pin. Sigh, shook head. A, 
short pause.] ‘Tisn’t u, is it, the next one? 

(That...that is in the word but that’s not the next letter.) 

Well I will put that down, u. A comes next doesn’t it? 

(No.) 

Oh it is so funny, I get them all mixed up here. U comes a 
little beyond the s. 

(Yes.) 

Because there seems something between it. 

(Yes.) 

Because that looks a little taller. 

(Yes.) 

*Tisn’t s-t. 

(No.) 

S-l1 ’Tisn’t much taller than the u. I can’t... 

(That’s a hard one to get.) 

But I think he ought to get it just the same, you know. S&S... 
perhaps he can speak it. 

(Yes, perhaps he could speak it.) 

Really the next letter to the s looks taller, when his hand goes 
up, you know, it goes up quite high. 

(No.) 

Like s-e.... 

(I wouldn’t try. Maybe it will come to you. See if he can 
place this.) [Giving a watch. ] 

Yes. I... I felt that all the time. Two or three times I just 
...1 don’t feel satisfied not to get his name. 

(Yes, | keep it pinned in with this pin.) 

Oh do you? Two or three times I just felt something con- 
nected. But so often a locket or something like that comes so 
often—I don’t like to seem to have the same things watches and 
— ‘ lockets often come because they are easily shown 

(Yes. 

and carried. He speaks about this and the pin as though he’s 
glad you wear it. There’s something about inside of it. I want 
to open it, you know. Isn’t there something inside this, some- 
thing special ? 

(Well, what for instance?) 


Well I don’t know whether it’s a picture or a lock of hair... 
(No.) 
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but it seems something special. Is there an inscription in 
there? 


( Yes.) 

That means something special ? 

(Yes.) 

Well it is inside that I want to go. It has something about 
him, it might even be his name. But it has something about him 
in it. And I don't... I keep going back to his name, I want to 
get it. 

(1 thought perhaps that might help you to get it. [Note 34.] 

Well it ought really, because—as though every time you speak 
of it you feel ‘ that is his’ and then you speak his name. 

(Yes.) 

As though... is there a c next to his s? 

(No.) 

Does it look like that? 

(No, but it sounds like that.) 

C, well it can’t be Z. 

(No.) [Note 35.] 

Well it is right next tos, you know. Well isn’t there another 
letter right next to the u? 

(No.) 

Well it is that and u, you know. 

(Yes.) 

I don’t get it, but somewhere in there I get another r, as 
though that comes after the u, you know. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

u, u-r, [short pause.] Then doesn’t the next one go up. I 
can’t get it. 

(Don’t bother.) 

I just get that much and then not the rest. But sometime I 
might just get it spoken right out. 

(Yes, I think you would.) 

It seems too much like guessing. 

(Ask him sometime when you are not in the trance.) 
And tell Dr. Hyslop? [Note 36.] 


34. R. is the last letter of his surname: A is the first letter of his middle 
name: S is the first letter of his first name. U is the second letter of his last 
name. L, is the first letter of his last name. 


34. Miss B. had her watch with her own and Mr. L,’s initials in it with a 
date. In a locket concealed by her dress was his picture and a lock of hair 
in it. 


35. The continued attempt to get the name shows interesting guessing. 
The letter C is related in sound to the correct letter and it is not Z. 


36. I got the name “Spurgeon” in the afternoon by automatic writing, 
but this was not correct. 
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(Yes, you could do that. I...maybe I could come again 
sometime. ) 

Yes I wish you would. I would love to have you. The second 
sitting always is better. 

(Yes indeed.) 

I guess it is about time for me to go. 

(Yes, it is. And | thank you so much, you have been so 
sweet.) 

Thank you. Will you feel better? 

(Yes indeed I shall.) 

Did | give you back all your things? 

(Yes you did.) 

I will ask him the first thing when you go out, and perhaps it 
would be written for Dr. Hyslop this afternoon. 

(Oh, will you? I should be so glad if you will.) 

Yes I will try, I can’t promise it honest, but I will try. 

(Yes, I shall be so glad and I shall hope to see you again.) 

I hope you will. 

( Good-bye.) 

Good-bye. 

(And I thank you for taking it all down.) Said to Miss T. 

[Miss T.]: (You are welcome I am sure, you shall have it 
some day.) 

[Sitter went out.] Isn’t she nice? Oh!.... Oh I thought I 
had it, but I didn’t. 

(Yes?) 

Did you think it was a good sitting? 

(Yes, very good indeed.) 

an glad. ‘The pin was pretty good, and Lillian too. 

( Yes.) 

It came right off quick. Good-bye. 

(Good-bye.) 

[Sigh, immediately awoke, 11. 43 a. m.] 
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EDITORIAL. 


Readers will remember that we announced in an earlier 
note sent to members that the Endowment Fund at that 
time was $9,500. We are glad to state that it has arisen 
since that date, thanks to donations and the doubling of mem- 
bership fees, to the sum of $13,595 at this writing. There are 
other sums pledged, tho not yet sufficient to make the desired 
amount to protect the codicil in the will mentioned in that cir- 
cular. ‘The circumstance should be repeated here. 

A gentleman has made a codicil to his will leaving the So- 
ciety the sum of $20,000, provided that the Society has an as- 
sured endowment at the time of its maturity of $25,000. He 
offers a liberal sum to help assure the amount specified in the 
codicil to his will. It will be apparent that we already have 
more than one-half the required amount in hand. With un- 
redeemed pledges the sum within reach is much beyond the 
half. It is a matter of great encouragement and congratula- 
tion that it is so, and it is hoped that this announcement will 
help to induce others to see what a rare opportunity exists to 
put the Society on a foundation as secure as that of England 
and the Institute General Psychologique in France. It is 
strange that, in a country which boasts itself of being so far 
ahead of the world in other things we should be at least 
twenty-five years behind it in a scientific problem of such 
commanding importance as the one in which this Society is 
engaged. 

What is required is a public opinion that will influence 
those who are seeking opportunities to help in scientific work. 
When Prof. James can say, as he did recently in the American 
_ Magazine, that the great scientific triumphs of the next gen- 
eration may be expected in the field of psychic research, it is 
time for Americans to realize where they stand in such work. 
Members have done their duty and have responded well to 
the appeal issued, but they may still help to educate public 


opinion and individuals to the point of recognizing the oppor- 
tunity. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 

The following case is a fresh one of some interest on that 
account, but more especially for the peculiar combination of 
the two apparitions involved. In the original narrative the 
informant did not give any clue to their connection and it 
took my inquiry to bring out the fact that the deceased 
and the narrator’s mother were acquainted. The primary 
interest in the phenomena, accepting its genuine character, is 
this association of the apparitions and their close relation to 
the arrival of the news, as is often remarked in coincidences 
of the kind. What the explanation may be does not require 
suggestion as yet. We have no evidence that association 
produces such hallucinations, tho we may have to entertain 
that possibility, but conceding it we could not thus account 
for the coincidence involved and besides association in its nor- 
mal action seems not to produce such phenomena. We 
might imagine it possible if we had not a collective group of 
such phantasmal coincidences, but, judged by normal experi- 
ence, explanation by association will be dubious as an hypoth- 
esis, while the conformity with similar facts in other cases 
suggests or confirms the same explanation. 


New York, Nov. 11th, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Hyslop :—June, third or fourth [6th], 1909, I went 
to the Episcopil Church on 83rd St. I walked there with my hus- 
band, Mr. Bennett. We were early, and as I was warm on arrival 
I asked Mr. Bennett for his handkerchief, and put it over my eyes. 
In a moment I seemed to see light and I thought the church had 
been lighted in some way. 

I opened my eyes to the usual dim light in the church and 
again covered them with the handkerchief. At once I saw a 
great white cloud and as the cloud seemed to open, my mother 
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stood full length before me. I was startled and spoke to Mr. 
Bennett regarding it, saying, “ Mother was just here.” Mr. Ben- 
nett said, ‘Oh, no, impossible,” or something to that effect, and 
as I closed my eyes again there was a seeming bed, surrounded 
by cloud, and a woman on same. Just quietly breathing her last 
and then her eyes closed. The eyes were familiar but I did not 
recognize or place the face. The next morning I received news 
of the death of friend I had not seen for some years, and I knew 
at once whom I had seen in the church. My friend had however 
been dead a week when I received this message, I did not immedi- 
ately recognize the face, as the lower part of face had changed. 
The eyes were unusual and I knew them well. My mother left 
us about five years ago. 

I also spoke to Mr. Bennett and others, some months ago, say- 
ing, “ some thing is wrong with Mary,” (my sister’s little girl liv- 
ing in Calafornia), “she has been here for hours and hours and 
something is surely wrong.” <A few days later I learned that all 
the time Mary was with me, she lay unconscious in her own 
home as the result of a very severe accident. 

Yours truly, 
MARY A. BENNETT. 


[Postmark “ New York, Nov. 16, 7 p. m., 1909.” Received 
Nov. 17th, 1909.] 


Dear Mr. Hyslop:—I enclose Mr. Bennett’s letter. On sepa- 
rate sheet I state reason for not having written to Mrs. Morton’s 
family of my vision. 

2. My mother knew Mrs. Morton. She had been in her 
home when visiting me in Blair and Mrs. Morton had visited with 
me in my mother’s home in Burlington, Wis.; But Mrs. Morton 
was my friend. Mr. Bennett and I moved from Burlington, Wis- 
consin, to Blair, Neb., some twenty years ago. I was very much 
in the Morton home and Mrs. Morton was like a mother to me. 

3. [knew the face in the vision. ‘The eyes and hair were fa- 
miliar and still, I only thought “who is it?” “I know her so 
well.” Truth is I was startled and afraid to close my eyes again. 
Mrs. Morton had very unusual eyes, and always wore her hair 
exactly the same, never having changed it in all the years I knew 
her. 

4. I knew absolutely, when the paper came, June 7th, whom 
I had seen. ‘The lower part of face in vision was not quite nat- 
ural. I had not seen her since fall of 1902. In vision of Mrs. 
Morton I knew she was breathing her life away. Her eyes were 
open. She breathed with a slight effort two or three times and 
closed her eyes. I knew it was vision of what we term death. 
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Her death was May 29. prone following Tuesday. Vision 
Sunday, June 6th. Paper came June 7th. 


I notice Mr. Bennett says I saw mother’s face in vision. I 
saw nearly a life size vision of mother in sort of oval frame of 
cloud. 


Yours truly, 
MARY A. BENNETT. 


[Postmark “ New York, Nov. 16, 7 p .m., 1909.” Received 
Nov. 16, 7 p. m., 1909.] 


James H. Hyslop, 


Answering your letter I beg to say that relating to the visions 
that my wife Mary W. Bennett in the Episcopal Church on 84th 
St., west of Central Park, New York. The facts as I remember 
them are as follows. 

At the time Jun. 6th, 1909, she was in a very nervous state 
and during a walk of several blocks to the Church was very much 
excited and upon being seated, she asked for my handkerchief and 
placed it over her eyes for a few minutes and removed it and ex- 
claimed, Oh, Will, I had such a queer vision. First I had such a 
queer feeling and saw a bright cloud and took the handkerchief 
away from her eyes and then replaced it and then saw the same 
cloud in which appeared the face of her mother and the next upon 
replacing the hdkf. there appeared a face, very distinct blue eyes, 
and features that were familiar but that she could not place on 
Monday June 7th we received notice of the death of Mrs. A. 
Morton of Blair, Nebr., having occurred some days previously, 
and she (Mrs. Bennett) said at once it was her face that I saw in 
my vision. Some time later Mrs. Bennett for several days said 
often that Mary ( a niece living in California) was around her all 
the time she seemed to be floating in the air, in a few days we re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Bennett’s sister stating that Mary her 
niece was found in the yard unconscious having been kicked by 
their horse on the side of her head but that she was doing nicely, 
she is fully recovered now. 

These facts are submitted as for your request I have related 
the circumstances to several friends. 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. BENNETT. 


New York, Nov. 18th, 1909. 


Dear Mr. Hyslop, 
1. At Hotel Walton, Cor. 70th. Had lived there two years. 
[ Answer to question about residence in this city.] 
2. No. Mrs. Morton [pseudonym] was the member of fam- 
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ily I corresponded with. My last letter from her was at previous 
Christmas time. 

3. Date is on inside of sheet of paper you have, half way 
down first column. Paper is published Wednesday and in this 
case date was day after burial. If you do not find date I will get 
you another paper gladly. 

I sat rather well to front of Church and the vision, as I opened 
my eyes, seemed to have been about the distance of the alter 
from me. ‘The vision was some little distance from me and above 
me, but the person in vision was as distinct to me as the actual 
living presence would have been. The head was raised as on 
white pillows but of the rest I recall only clouds of white. 

A friend of mine knows of the experience of a woman she 
knows quite well in Chester, Eng. The person in Chester would 
gladly give her experience but before asking her, I thought best 
to ask you if you confined yourself to things that transpire in this 
country ? 

Mr. Bennett mentioned vision to Mr. Robert Cox, and to 
others. I do not know whether Mr. Cox will recall facts or not. 
Told him so long ago. 

Yours truly, 
MARY A. BENNETT. 


New York, Nov. 17th, 1909. 
Mrs. Bennett forwarded the notice of Mrs. Morton’s death to 
me in the envelope which contained it. No other enclosure is 
present. It reads “ Helen Marr Morton: born May third, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty seven. Entered into rest May twenty- 
ninth, nineteen hundred and nine, Blair Nebraska. May light 
perpetual shine upon her.” 


The postmark is: “Blair, Nebr., June 10, 5...P., 1909.” 


New York, Nov. 18th, 1909. 

The newspaper containing the obituary notice has no date of 
issue On it anywhere. It merely says in the title of the paper: 
“ Published every Wednesday at the Pilot Building, Blair, Ne- 
braska.” The obituary notice says: “Caroline L. Morton, 
widow of the late A. Morton, died rather suddenly at 2.45 last 
Saturday morning at the home of the daughter, Mrs. F. Holton ” 
[pseudonym. ] 

There is a legal notice in the paper dated May 24th, 1909. 
This was Monday. The announcement of the death prints this 
event on May 29th, which would be Saturday, the day mentioned 
in the obituary. The next Wednesday the date of the paper’s 
issue, would be June 2nd. Mrs. Bennett states when she received 
it. But the postmark on the envelope containing the announce- 


ment of Mrs. Morton’s death protects that part of the incident 
from being known before the date of the vision, though it was 
possible for the paper to arrive in New York before June 6th, 
though the margin of time would be small even were the paper 
mailed on the date of its issue, Saturday evening June 5th being 
the latest time for receipt of it. Under the circumstances it is 


probable that it was not sent until after the date of notice of the 
death. 


CORROBORATION OF INCIDENT IN JANUARY 
JOURNAL. 


[The following letter corroborating the incident of Miss 
Adelaide § , in the January Journal, came a month after 
the main story had been published. The reply to my inquir- 
ies was delayed for more than a year. But the reader will 
appreciate the confirmation which it gives to the story of 
Miss S———. 

I have left in the letter the additional incidents, tho un- 
corroborated, because it may induce others to report what 
they may have happened to observe in their own experience. 
The possible existence of the supernormal in association with 
delirium tremens is a matter of unusual interest, as its associa- 
tion with any abnormal expriences may well be observed, if 
it be a fact that such agencies ever affect them. The malady 
mentioned in this incident is the last one of which to expect 
any such association. 

Of dowsing or finding water and minerals by the process 
named we have not yet received reports of any kind, save 
one. Prof. Barrett has found much in this field.—Editor. ] 


Professor James Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—In looking over my correspondence I came across 
a letter which I had written to you some time since but it did 
not seem particularly lucid or does not as I read it. I evidently 
put it aside until some favourable opportunity presented itself for 
answering it. 

The letter referred to, an incident of which Miss Adelaide 
S———— told you shortly before your letter was written, regard- 
ing a narrow escape from drowning. The circumstance is still 
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vivid in my memory. I have never cared to go to the beautiful 
spot since. 

In the summer of 1905, either the last of December or the first 
of January, Miss $ and I went into the surf at Hermanus, 
a very dangerous bathing place. We stepped off the rocks to- 
gether. Before we had taken a stroke she screamed but as she 
floated off she looked so unconcerned that I thought nothing of 
it until the second wave carried her far out beyond our depth. A 
third member of our party who was sitting on the rocks screamed 
in vain for help. I can see Miss S———’s placid face apparently 
quite indifferent to our anxiety. Suddenly she seemed to realize 
the necessity of making some effort. Her strokes and another in- 
coming wave brought her up to the rocks somewhat bleeding 
where she struck. I can swim but indifferently and I knew I was 
quite powerless in the waves still I had a sense of my duty to my 
friend and thinking to myself that it would make it rather awk- 
ward for the College to obtain two lecturers on short notice I 
started to walk out after her rather than to seem to myself to be a 
coward and leave my friend without help. As I saw her nearing 
the rocks I made for them also. 

When we returned to College, our matron listened to our tale 
and a peculiar expression broke over her face. She asked what 
day it was and told of her mother who was ill at the time calling 
out one day in fright. Upon going to her her mother asked if 
there was a Professor in the College by the name of S———. 
The matron replied in the affirmative. ‘ She is in great danger,” 
her mother replied. We could not be sure that it was on the 
same day but it was the same week and in the forenoon. 

One of my Psychology students told of her neighbour who 
suffered from delirium tremens. One night he was in great dis- 
tress about two little girls, her sister and another. In the morn- 
ing he was still anxious but his wife to reassure him called his 
attention to them as they were going past the house on the way 
to a picnic where the two children were drowned. 

Finding water with a forked stick amounts to a profession 
here. In Bechuanaland I met a military gentleman, a D. S. D., 
who is thoroughly reliable and who has no doubts of his ability to 
find water or minerals with a forked stick. At my request he 
called to demonstrate his ability. Taking a forked stick in his 
hand, he zigzagged across the ground between two neighbouring 
wells. (Of course he knew there would be a common vein.) 
The free ends would suddenly bend down as he crossed the vein 
with such force as to snap it off near his hands if it were a pine or 
other brittle piece of wood. (Hence the virtue of a willow.) I 
suspected unconscious effort on his part and a friend and I held 
firmly to the outer ends on either side. We were unable to pre- 
vent the sudden turn: so was he. Upon finding the vein he 
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grasped the stick and standing over the spot would walk away at 
right angles. At a certain distance the stick would bend. On 
starting from the same spot and walking in the opposite direction 
it would bend down at the same distance from the starting point. 
The sum of the two lines indicate, he said, the depth of the water. 
Unless he started with his foot over the vein the sticks would not 
bend down at these two opposite points. The explanation | know 
is on the same lines as table moving, willing a person to do, etc., 
but the force exerted, the suddenness and precision with which 
the twig bends and the firm belief of the gentleman in his abso- 
lute passiveness were more than half convincing that “ there was 
something in it.” Another lady at the same place, (7?) his sister, 
could also find water in this way. If you have ever seen any one 
who could claim this “ gift’ and felt convinced that the usual ex- 
planation suffices I should be glad to know. 

The witch doctors are an interesting feature of the native dis- 
tricts. I am 


January 11th, 1910. 


Very faithfully yours, 
BERTHA 


